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The desire to live closer to their two daughters prompted Bob and Lorna to search 
for their ideal continuing care retirement community — a not-for-profit with lots of 
outdoor beauty and space. 


These world travelers and avid hikers found that Masonicare at Ashlar Village 
offered all this and so much more. Drawn to the spacious Villa homes with wooded 
privacy and comfort, a vibrant lifestyle and complete freedom to come and go as 
they please — Bob and Lorna now proudly call Ashlar Village “home.” 


Attend an upcoming Open House to see what Ashlar Village can offer you! 


Call 1-203-679-6425 or visit www.AshlarVillage.org 


,» Masonicare 
# at Ashlar Village 


74 Cheshire Road, Wallingford 
Conveniently located off Route 15 in central Connecticut. 








THE ULTIMATE 


EXPRESS LANE. 


Experience safe, frequent and reliable service on Metro-North’s 
New Haven Line. 





With convenient access to CTTRANSIT, Norwalk Transit, HARTransit 
and other bus connections, getting to and from work couldn’t be easier 
or more affordable. 


Save money on gas and discounted ticket options today with Metro-North 
and start enjoying the ride. 


For schedules, fares and discounts, call 877-690-5114 or 
visit www.mta.info/mnr 





© 2016 Metropolitan Transportation Authority 


2016 Audi A3 2.0T quattro Premium 2016 Audi A6 2.0T Quattro 
Special Lease Premium Plus Special Lease 








$479 per month for 36 months*** 


$1,124 cash due at signing 94,873 cash due at signing 
Offer only valid 4/01/2016 through 5/02/2016 Offer only valid 4/01/2016 through 5/02/2016 


Excludes tax, title, license, registration, options and fees. $0 security deposit. For highly qualified customers through Audi Financial Services 


P si The all new 2017 Audi A4 has arrived at Audi of Wallingford 
P\ereimeymuls-lilialeirelce : 


Fe Lerelfoyays-lilialeirelgenecolan 
800 S. Colony Rd (Rt 5) 

Wallingford, CT 06492 

(203) 294-9000 


329 per month for 36 months** 
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Editor’s Note 


First 


With chronic homelessness among 


veterans now non-existent in the state, 


the focus Is shifting to the rest of the 
homeless population. Also, a Hartford 
woman starts her own all-natural skin 
care line and a Wilton writer’s new TV 
Show starts May 31 on AMC. 


sre 


41 Farm Fresh 


As farms in our state continue 

to expand, their yields are both 
feeding people’s desire for locally 
grown products and changing the 
overall food culture in Connecticut. 


18 





32 OxyCon-necticut 


Was the prescription pill and heroin epidemic launched from our state 
through a Stamford company’s manufacture and marketing of OxyContin? 


49 Backyard to Table 


The hottest food trend going Is farm to table. So why not grow your own garden? 


This Month 


We have a conversation with Sandra 
Bernhard, look forward to concerts by 
Kenny Chesney and the Whiffenpootfs, 
go Backstage with Frank Rizzo, 
rediscover the Yale Center for British 
Art, await the return of the New Haven 
Ballet and stretch out for a run with 
Mom in New Britain. 


The CONNsumer 


Kevin Hunt provides useful information 
in your ongoing fight against robocalls. 


The Connecticut Table 


We review Shell & Bones, check out the 
VUE 24 at Foxwoods, give a schedule 
of farm-to-table dinners in the state, 
have One Drink of nitro coffee and One 
Dish of peanut butter and Jelly wings. 


The Connecticut Files 


Isabella Beecher Hooker’s husband 
called her insane, but she was ahead of 
her time on the issue of women’s rights. 
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respect our elders and citizens of any 
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Take Your Basement from Unfinished to 


UNBELIEVABLE! 





IS Better Built 10% Off 
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SUMMER 
COURSES ARE 
1 CLICK AWAY 


albertus.edu/summer 


6 and 8 week 
Undergraduate 
SYST ITS 


ONLINE & ON CAMPUS 


8 Week Graduate 
Sessions 





ALBERTUS 
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We have faith in your future. 
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editor's note 
Growing Community 


I’ve often wondered what was happening at the farm on Ford Street in Woodbridge 
not far from where I live. There always seems to be something going on. 

As I learned more about the ever-expanding family-farming industry in our 
state — a topic we dig into on page 41 — my curiosity grew for nearby Massaro 
Community Farm. It was founded exactly 100 years ago, and has seen a remarkable 
life cycle since 1916. 

That’s when John and Mary Massaro purchased more than 100 acres on the 
Woodbridge-Ansonia town line. They grew hay and corn for dairy cows and chickens, 
and fruits and vegetables for themselves. On Christmas Eve in 1947, John Massaro died 
in a car accident, leaving two sons, Tony and John, to run the farm with their mother. 
The decades that followed were a struggle to keep the operation afloat. Tony and John 
Jr. never had children, but were helped in their farm duties by area youngsters. 

By the time John Jr. died in 2007, the future of the run-down farm looked dim. But before 
his death, he entrusted it to the town of Woodbridge. That would lead to the formation of 
the nonprofit Massaro Community Farm Inc., which runs the farm along with the town. 

These days, Massaro is thriving as an organic vegetable and fruit farm, reborn from 
the legacy left behind by the Massaro family so many years ago. And just as the Massaros 
enlisted the aid of their neighbors, those who today carry on their agrarian tradition are 
just as community centric, with educational and recreational events, farm-to-table din- 
ners and training for future farmers. Massaro is one of about 6,000 small farms dotting 
the state’s landscape. Chances are, wherever you live, there’s a farm or farmstand nearby. 

Hungry for a chef-created dinner on the farm? Erik Ofgang has your choices covered 
on Page 60. 

And for those who fancy themselves green thumbs, Kate Hartman explores what 
you can grow in your own backyard (page 49). 

We didn’t spend the entire month on the farm, however. 

Anna Bisaro and Esteban L. Hernandez looked at the state’s claim that homelessness 
among veterans has been conquered, finding encouraging results and hope for the rest 
of Connecticut’s homeless population (page 8). 

Also, as someone who recently received a robocall on my cellphone delivering the 
devastatingly ludicrous news that I was the subject of a criminal lawsuit, this month’s 
CONNsumer column (page 29), about the next generation of technology to combat the 
annoyances, really hits home. 

And no doubt you've heard much about the national scourge of pain-pill and heroin 
addiction. In what we call “OxyCon-necticut” (page 32), Erik Ofgang examines the history 
of a multibillion-dollar pharmaceutical company in Stamford and its ties to the crisis. 


Albert Yuravich 
ayuravich@connecticutmag.com 
Twitter.com/AlbertYuravich 
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Those winding down careers today seek lifestyles that allow 
them to continue to live full lives. “While we offer a range of 
options at Duncaster, the demand for one-bedroom apartment 
homes remains steady,’ says Carol Ann McCormick, Vice 
President — Sales and Marketing. “Ve keep up with the trends 
and respond to the preferences of those who are looking to the 
future — be it the near or more distant future.” 











Mary, a resident of Duncaster, sums It up best: “Taking care of 
my house became overwhelming. A one-bedroom apartment 
home just made sense.” Like many of her contemporaries, 
Mary sought the uncomplicated, secure lifestyle a one-bedroom 
apartment home at Duncaster provided her. 










People are surprised to find that Duncaster may be within 
their financial comfort zone. “We provide the finest living 
experience, with a full range of amenities — all reasonably 
priced,’ says McCormick. “We attract residents from diverse 
backgrounds like nursing, teaching, military, finance and 
business.” 











Duncaster offers opportunities for you to be as active and 
involved as you want to be. And for many, the economical one- 
bedroom apartments — starting at $133,000 — make it possible. 
Duncaster also offers two- and three-bedroom apartment 
homes at different prices. 


To learn about available apartment homes, please call 
Carol Ann McCormick at 860-380-5005. 





The good life at Duncaster is much closer than 
you might think. In fact the community, located 
in a beautiful part of Bloomfield, is a mere 30 
miles from Litchfield proper. Those who come 
to live at Duncaster find the area comparable to 
Litchfield County in idylic New England charm. 
Best of all, recreation, shopping, dining, and 
cultural activities are all within minutes of your 
doorstep—isnt it time to take a closer look at 
what we have to offer at Duncaster? 


Call 860-380-5006 to schedule 


your complimentary lunch and tour. 


Boutique Community Living 


40 Loeffler Rd., Bloomfield, CT * www.Duncaster.org 


Lost and Found 


BY ANNA BISARO AND 
ESTEBAN L. HERNANDEZ 


Coming home to Norwalk wearing his 
own set of “dress blues” was one of the 
proudest moments of Wilfredo Gutierrez’s 
life. As a young member of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, he never dreamed that one day — 
more than three decades later — he would 
be scared to open the door for his own chil- 
dren because of the way he looked. 

“I was ashamed of myself,” says Gutierrez, 
now 58. “I never thought I would be homeless.” 

For a year and a half Gutierrez had been 
stealing food from grocery stores and taking 
tablecloths from hotels to use as blankets, 
sometimes sleeping under bridges. It was a 
long way from the happy life he had been living 
with his second wife before her depression 
— and subsequent dependence on alcohol 
— took him away from work, contributed 
to their divorce and eventually drove her to 
California to live with her parents. 

“At the snap of a finger, you can lose ev- 
erything,’ Gutierrez says. 
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When Gutierrez’s son and daughter showed 
up at his door in the summer of 2014, Gutierrez 
had been breaking into the foreclosed home in 
Bridgeport at night to sleep. 


STATEWIDE PLEDGE 


In January 2015, the Connecticut Coalition 
to End Homelessness reported there were 18 
chronically homeless veterans in the state, 
based on the annual Point-in-Time Count 
mandated by the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The department 
defines chronically homeless as “homeless 
individuals with disabilities who have either 
been continuously homeless for a year or more 
or have experienced at least four episodes of 
homelessness in the last three years.” 

In August, Gov. Dannel P. Malloy 
announced the state had eradicated chronic 
homelessness among veterans and was 
on track to end chronic homelessness for 
all populations by the end of 2016. The 
state received federal recognition of the 
achievement in February. 

Connecticut, along with New Mexico, 





HE ONCE LIVED ON THE STREET, BUT THIS VETERAN'S 
SAGA SHOWS HOPE FOR AN END TO HOMELESSNESS 


Rhode Island and Utah, took a statewide 
pledge to end chronic homelessness among 
all populations by the end of this year as 
part of the Zero: 2016 initiative. Dozens 
of municipalities and counties around the 
country have also joined the effort. 

Malloy’s announcement in August came 
in the wake of improvements made in 
cooperation between agencies and outreach 
to chronically homeless individuals, faster 
response time of services provided, and 
development of more permanent housing 
for those who were formerly homeless. 

Connecticut has been on track to reduce 
the chronic homeless population for some 
time. It was among the top five states that 
had a decrease in the number of chronically 
homeless individuals between 2014 and 2015, 
according to the 2015 Annual Homeless 
Assessment Report to Congress released in 
November. Connecticut had a 47 percent 
decrease — the greatest of any state — in the 
number of chronically homeless individuals 
between 2014-15, reducing its homeless 
population from 1,026 to 538. 


‘FUNCTIONAL ZERO’ 


“The bottom line is that when someone 
falls into homelessness, we can, in a certain 
number of days (90 or less), get them into 
permanent housing,’ says Laurie Harkness, 
director of the Veteran Affairs Errera 
Community Center in West Haven. “We’re 
moving from reacting to being preventative.” 

Veteran homelessness in Connecticut 
has reached a point of “functional zero,” 
Harkness says, meaning agencies now are 
able to identify veterans as soon as, or even 
before, they fall into homelessness and 
provide the services they need right away. She 
adds that every case is different, and many 
people are able to come out of homelessness 
on their own, even without financial support. 

Some of the reasons veterans become 
homeless may include losing a job or 
struggling with a physical or mental disability, 
Harkness says. She adds that many young 
veterans would rather give up an apartment 
than a car, and most younger veterans who 
are homeless actually live in their cars. 

Ending chronic homelessness in 
Connecticut “doesn’t mean that no veteran 
will ever experience chronic homelessness in 
the future,” says Evonne Klein, commissioner 
of the state Department of Housing. “Nearly 
all [homeless veterans] are housed or in the 
pipeline for permanent housing and will be 
housed soon.” 

One of the biggest challenges facing 
Connecticut when the initiative was 
adopted was setting up an effective outreach 
program, Klein says, adding that sometimes 
the homeless population is one that does not 
want to be found. 

“We have a system in place to quickly and 
routinely identify any veteran who would be 
entering a pattern of chronic homelessness.” 

Kaitlin Marinelli, communications 
coordinator for Homes for the Brave, an 
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applied behavioral rehabilitation center for 
veterans based in Bridgeport, says that she 
believes officials have been genuine in their 
claims that chronic veteran homelessness 
has been eradicated in the state. 

“We couldn't say they've been misleading,” 
Marinelli says. “We’ve ended chronic 
homelessness. ... It's a pretty specific definition.” 

She says that while not every veteran is off the 
street, both government and non-government 
agencies are getting better at identifying 
individuals in need and finding them housing 
and other resources more quickly. 

Homes for the Brave provides transitional 
housing and support services for veterans, 
both male and female. Forgotten Heroes, 
a partner of Homes for the Brave, is the 
only facility set up specifically for homeless 
female veterans in the state. Statistics in the 
organization’s 2015 annual report showed 
85 percent of the homeless veterans served 
by Homes for the Brave last year were men. 


C4 They dont stop 


doing what 
they have to 
do for each 
veteran until 


it’s done. 


»D 


VETERAN-SPECIFIC CARE 


When Gutierrez eventually opened the 
door for his children that night in 2014, 
his son immediately offered to move back 
to Connecticut and live with him and pay 
for Gutierrez’s bus trips to the VA Errera 
Community Care Center. It took time, but 
Gutierrez finally received Social Security 
benefits and now has his own apartment and 
has not slept outside since March 2015. 

The Errera community center has 75 staff 
members dedicated to helping veterans who 
are in danger of becoming or are already 
homeless. Maureen Pasko is the director of 
the program and says her staff works with 
about 80 veterans of all ages every month. 

For some veterans living paycheck to 
paycheck, especially in Connecticut, which 
has a high cost of living, “one little bump in 
the road can be a crisis,” Pasko says. “The goal 
is to have those episodes be brief and rare.” 

In addition to open-access clinics for health 
care, the center also offers legal services for 
veterans in danger of eviction, as well as 165 
transitional housing beds while permanent 
housing is sought and secured. Now that chronic 
homelessness for veterans in Connecticut 
has reached a functional zero, Pasko says the 
new primary focus is employment and giving 
veterans a better quality of life. 

“They don’t stop doing what they have to do 
for each veteran until it’s done,’ Gutierrez says. 

It’s also important for shelters and centers 
to have veteran-specific programs, says 
Alison Cunningham, executive director of 
Columbus House, which serves Middlesex, 
New Haven, Hartford and New London 
counties, because their experiences are so 
different from others. Part of the chronic 
homeless definition is having a disability. 
Many veterans struggle with post-traumatic 
stress disorder or have physical disabilities 
from their time in the service, she says. 

“I cannot imagine what it would be like 
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to be in a conflict,” Cunningham says. 
“It’s beyond what I can even imagine.” 

For Gutierrez, who has been 
diagnosed with PTSD from his time 
in the Marines and has had several 
surgeries on his knees and back, the 
group meetings at Errera are most 
helpful to him as he continues along 
his path to recovery. He says he 
regularly attends groups that focus 
on spirituality, hope and being a good 
father. 

The Errera center has given Gutier- 
rez something else, too: a purpose. 

“T’'m glad my life is the way it is,” 
Gutierrez says. “I thank God for this 
program because it gave me a reason to 
live. 

“When youre at war, we're all broth- 
ers ... Now, if I can help my brother, 
I’ve done my job. Some of us are afraid 
to ask for help.” 


NEXT STEPS 


In New Haven, Columbus House 
serves roughly 3,000 homeless people 
every year, and about 12 percent are vet- 
erans, according to Cunningham. But 
she expects those numbers to start to de- 
cline. The push to provide more compre- 
hensive services is a recent development, 
and Cunningham says what makes the 
difference is the effort to move individu- 
als into permanent housing. 

“Unless you have housing, people 
are going to sit here and just take 
advantage of good resources,” she says. 

Klein says the next step for the state 
government is reaching out to local 
leaders for support. 

As for the shelters and other service 
providers, they will continue their 
efforts to find permanent housing for 
individuals of all populations. And the 
end is in sight. 

“Working on [the veteran] population 
was a good first step to ending all 
homelessness,’ Cunningham says. ja 


BY KATE HARTMAN 


With countless hair and beauty products 
on the market, it’s easy to be swept up in 


and convincing celebrity endorsements on 
television. The truth of the matter is, many 
of those products include 
harmful ingredients that 
arent as good for our 
bodies as they seem. 
With a wide range 
of allergens and 
irritants, it’s more 
important than 
ever to truly be 
aware of what we're 
using on our skin. 
Patrice Brown of 
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silky (and Safe) Skin 


HARTFORD-BASED SKIN CARE COMPANY OFFERS ALL-NATURAL SOLUTION 








trends and fads; enticed by pretty packaging 
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Hartford recently took matters into her 
own moisturized hands 
with the start of her 
all-natural vegan 
skin care line, 
Nzuri Gold. 
She launched 
the business 
in February 
and is already 
seeing interest 
from buyers lo- 
cally and online. 
Brown was inspired to 
create her own line after seeing how 
many harmful chemicals and animal 
byproducts were being included in 
formulas for popular products. She began 
taking online classes and spent a lot of time 
experimenting on her own. 

“The online classes have taught me a lot 
about what oils and butters to use — which 
are good for the skin — and in what doses,” 
says the 26-year-old. 

Nzuri Gold gets its name from the 
Swahili word “nzuri,” meaning “beautiful.” 
Gold “represents the people at their best,” 
Brown explains. “So in essence, Nzuri Gold 
means ‘beautiful people.” 

The products use a lot of shea and cocoa 
butters, sweet almond and grape seed oils, 
and vitamins, and Brown is adamant about 
not including parabens, sulfates, phthal- 
ates, parafhin, gluten, fragrance or other 
chemicals. The Nzuri Gold formula is ideal 


for African-American skin, she says, 
but can be used by all races and ethnicities. 

Brown has already released body 
cleansers and a lip balm. She has future 
plans for body butter, deodorant, shaving 
cream, shampoo and conditioner. 

Brown says she sees her business as a 
“full skin care solution.” 

The products are available online through 
the Nzuri Gold website and Facebook page. 
Brown plans to set up subscription services 
so people can buy a full set of items designed 
for different skin types. 

“Word of mouth [has been] going like 
crazy, says Brown. “I sent out free samples 
and I’ve been getting really good feedback.” 

But Brown’s mission is much larger than 
her products. She’s committed to changing 
the way people think about skin care, 
and she’s encouraging people to educate 
themselves and make their own products 
at home as well. (Check out one at right.) 

“A big part of what I’m doing is not just 
selling my products, but teaching people 
how to make their own,” says Brown. 
“Many of these ingredients you have in 
your house already. They're not only good 
to cook with, they're good for your skin.” 

Brown has a blog on her website where 
she posts skin care information. She plans 
to upload tutorials and videos teaching 
people how to make their own cleansers, 
lotions and balms, and she’s planning 
live workshops where people can make 
products with hands-on instruction. 

Brown will have a stand at the Natural 
Hair, Beauty & Wellness Expo in 
Hartford on May 7 and 8 where visitors 
can meet her and get their hands on 
Nzuri Gold products. 

nzurigold.com 





DIY Deodorant 


Est. prep time: 10 minutes 


Yields: One 3-oz. jar (will last 4-5 months) 


Ingredients: 

2% teaspoons of unrefined coconut oil 
2% teaspoons of unrefined shea butter 
1/4 cup of arrowroot powder/flour/starch 
2 teaspoons of baking soda 

2 drops of sweet almond oil 

6 drops of grapefruit essential oll 

6 drops of lavender essential oil 

2 drops tea tree oil 


Note: 

You can do without the tea tree oil, 
since some people are too sensitive for 
it. However, it is a great antibacterial 
ingredient. No worries, the lavender oil 
also has antibacterial elements. You can 


also substitute the grapefruit and lavender 


oil for a different scent. 


Directions: 

1. Put all the coconut oil and shea butter 
in a glass bowl or jar and place it in a 
medium saucepan. (If you have a double 
boiler, you can use that.) 

2. Add water to the saucepan — just 
enough to surround the glass bowl or Jar. 
Put the saucepan on medium heat. 

3. Stir it around as the shea butter melts. 
Once it’s melted all the way, add in the 
rest of the ingredients. 

4. Now you can pour the liquid into a 
small 3-ounce jar and allow it to cool. 


You can speed up the process by throwing 


it in the refrigerator. Once it turns into 
a solid, it’s ready to use. Cover the lid 
in between uses. 


Tips: 

Before using this natural deodorant, 
dampen under your arms and scoop out 
a small amount with an applicator, 
wooden spoon or your fingers. If you use 
your fingers it will allow the deodorant 
to melt slightly giving you an easier 
application process. One application 

of this can last you all day, but for hotter 
days you may want to apply it twice. 
Feel free to apply as needed, as it won't 
clog your pores. 


Source: Nzuri Gold 


| COME FOR THE JAZZ, 
| STAY FOR THE NIGHT § 


With delicious food, 
“Connecticut's Best Live Jazz,” 
and luxurious guest rooms, our 
cozy New England Inn is an 
unforgettable escape! 


CALL TODAY AND ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIALS! 
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85 Lyme St ; 


LYME’ Bide Old Lyme, CT } 
NN 3 
INN OOr’ 860.434.2600 } 


AT OLD LYME INN 


¢ Renowned college 
preparatory boarding school 
for young men who have not 
yet realized their potential 


¢ Located in scenic 
southeastern Connecticut 


Five Week Summer 
Academic Camp 


June 26 - July 29, 2016 


Grades 7-12 * Make-up credit offered 


NOW ACCEPTING 
STUDENTS! 


860.823.3861 ¢ stmct.org 
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Appetite for Destruction gry 


WILTON TV WRITER LAUNCHES AMC SHOW ON DAMAGED DREAMERS 





BY ERIK OFGANG 


Feed the Beast, anew show from TV writer 
Clyde Phillips, will give viewers a taste of the 
behind-the-scenes world of elite restaurants, 
and it’s not always an appetizing one. 

The show, slated to debut in May on AMC, 
tells the story of two friends who decide to 
resurrect their longtime dream of opening 
a fancy Greek restaurant in the Bronx. But 
both have more than their fair share of 
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emotional baggage. David Schwimmer — 
best known as “Ross” from the NBC sitcom 
Friends — is an alcoholic sommelier, whose 
young son witnessed the hit-and-run death 
of his mother and has not talked since. His 
friend, played by Jim Sturgess (a British 
actor whose credits include 21 and Across the 
Universe), is a rock star chef who recently got 
out of prison for burning down his previous 
restaurant and owes money to the mob. 

In writing the series, Phillips, whose father 
was a butcher, wanted to explore the backroom 
dealings of the restaurant industry. “To open 
a restaurant in the Bronx is going to take a lot 
of ingenuity, I think some greasing of palms 
and scavenging and intrigue,” says the Wilton 
resident, who was previously an executive 
producer and showrunner for Showtime's 
Dexter and Nurse Jackie. In Feed the Beast, 
Phillips also wants to explore the complex 
story of how food arrives on a plate. “Without 
being grisly, we want to show what it takes to 
get food to your table and into your tummy.” 

But the show, which is based on the Danish 
drama Bankerot, will be far more than just 
a look at the restaurant industry. “What 
appealed to me about it was the whole notion 
of impossible dreams and the opportunity to 
write damaged people,” Phillips says. “I mean 
we all have pain, we all have damage. I can’t 
think of the last really healthy character I’ve 
fell in love with in literature or in film.” 

For Feed the Beast, Phillips had seven 
other writers on his team. The group worked 
on the story arc for the first season and then 
outlined each of the season’s 10 episodes. 
As showrunner, Phillips was tasked with 
writing the script for the first episode. 

Phillips writes his scripts in the attic of the 
Wilton home he shares with his wife, Jane, 
and their daughter. “I have a beautiful office 
on the first floor of the house, but it’s kind of 
central to the house, and as beautiful as it is, 





ALI PAIGE GOLDSTEIN/AMC 
Wilton’s Clyde Phillips, above, has penned a new show 
for AMC starring Jim Sturgess, far left, and David 
Schwimmer. Feed The Beast debuts on May 31. 


it’s too noisy with the dog and my wife and 
daughter, and everything going on.” 

He writes by hand, an unusual habit these 
days, but one that Phillips says is part of 
his process. “I think P’m the last person in 
the world who doesn’t compose scripts on a 
computer,” he admits. When he moves them 
from the page to the computer, he says it’s “a 
form of rewriting or polishing.” 

He always works with a detailed outline. 
Once the outline is complete, it takes about 
one uninterrupted week to write an episode. 

In addition to his TV work, Phillips is a 
best-selling mystery novelist — his fourth 
book, Unthinkable, came out in late August 
and quickly rose to No. 1 on Amazon's 
“Police Procedural” list. 

With novels, Phillips also likes to 
create an extensive outline before writing. 
“Sometimes the outline for my book can be 
75-100 pages,” he says. He adds that writing 
TV scripts and novels is similar, but novels 
allow for more creative freedom. “When I’m 
writing a book, I don't have any masters.” 

For aspiring writers, he says the secret is to be 
a reader. “To be a writer you need to be a reader 
and you need to read everything. I don’t spend 
an idle minute of my day without a book, or a 
magazine, or a newspaper, play, or a script, or 
something in my hand,” he says. “When you 
read everything all your life, it becomes muscle 
memory, it becomes second nature. You just feel 
itin your blood. It is like being an athlete — you 
have to work out all the time.” 

Phillips has won a Peabody Award, the 
AFI Award for Outstanding Series and is a 
three-time Emmy Award nominee. Despite 
his accolades and success, one of his greatest 
professional joys is simply getting to tell 
people what his profession is. “I get no greater 
thrill than when somebody asks me what I do 
for a living, and I say, ‘I’m a writer.” 

Feed the Beast premieres May 31 at 10 p.m. 
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1. More than 300 guests attended the Greater Hartford Arts Council’s 
annual Big Red for the Arts fundraiser at The Hartford Club recently. 
This year’s event marked the Arts Council’s 45th anniversary and 
featured local artists and arts organizations. From left: Adam Jeamel, 
eastern regional president of United Bank, the evening’s premier 
sponsor; Morris Banks, member of Pullman & Comley and president of 
the Arts Council’s Board of Directors; Cathy Malloy, Arts Council CEO; 
and Eric Daniels, partner at Robinson+Cole and chairman of the 2016 
United Arts Campaign. (photo by Roger Castonguay of Defining Studios) 






































2. Min Jung Kim, recently named sixth director of the New Britain Museum 
of American Art, spoke at the Town and County Club Luncheon in 
March co-chaired by Lynn Hayden Wadhams and Kathy Hanaway. 

Kim’s audience included fellow Town and County Club members 
and guests. From left: Lynn Hayden Wadhams, Min Jung Kim, Kathy 
Hanaway and Penny Dix. (photo by Susan R. Barney) 





3. The Connecticut Brain Tumor Alliance hosted its fourth annual 
“Wines of March” fundraiser at the Mark Twain House. From left, 
CTBIA President Maria Grove, President Emeritus Tracey Gamer 
Fanning, Executive Director Kimberly Roy Canning, Vice President Chris 
Cusano, Ashley Cusano, Board Member Greg Shimer and David Adams 
all dressed in green to bring the luck of the Irish to the fight against 
brain tumors. (photo by Jason V Proulx) 


4. Hartford Stage held its 2016 “Shakespeare in Bloom” gala at the 
theater’s transformed scene and paint house in Hartford. Flowers 
were everywhere at the gala, which was chaired by Joanne Bourdeau, 
top left, and Chrissie Ripple, bottom, pictured with board member 
Marla Byrnes, right. (photo by MaryEllen Fillo) 


5. More than 350 supporters and sponsors gathered at the Italian 
Center in Stamford to complete the Umbrella Club’s 32nd annual 
Car Raffle. Continuing a 35-year tradition of raising funds for 
families with children in need of support, the Umbrella Club raised 
more than $120,000 by selling all 999 raffle tickets. Corporate 
sponsors donated an additional $20,000 to support the Umbrella 
Club’s charity efforts. From left: Donna Kennedy, St. Vincent’s 
Medical Services; Scott Kelly, Umbrella Club Committee chair, 
O’Dallas Mendoza (Kayla’s mother); Ken Wosczyna, Umbrella Club 
Committee chair; Kayla Mendoza; Howard Tooter, Umbrella Club 
president; Cesar Mendoza (Kayla’s father); and John Dunn, Umbrella 
Club Committee chair. (photo by Chris Ruzzi) 


Send your photos to steppingout@connecticutmag.com. 
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Spring Sales Event 


AS LOW AS 0.9% APR ON ALL BMW CERTIFIED PRE-OWNED MODELS. 
SPECIAL LEASE OFFERS AND COMPLIMENTARY SCHEDULED MAINTENANCE ON SELECT MODELS. 


2013 BMW 3 Series 2014 BMW 4 Series 2012 BMW 5 Series 2014 BMW 13 Base with 
3281 xDrive #F590124 428i xDrive #F722101 5351 #C810021 Range Extender #Vx62725 
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BMW of New London 

543 Colman Street, New London, CT 06320 
1-877-557-0889 

bmwofnewlondon.com 


As lowas 0.9% APR on all model year 2012, 2013 and 2014 CPO models. Rates available from participating BMW dealers to eligible, qualified customers with excellent 
credit history who meet BMW Financial Services credit requirements. Other rates and payment terms available. Subject to availability. Complimentary BMW Ultimate 
Care+1 for one year or up to 25,000 miles, whichever comes first, when the vehicle no longer qualifies for no-cost maintenance, on all model year 2012 and 2013 CPO 3 
and 5 Series. The BMW Ultimate Care+1 covers all factory-recommended maintenance services as determined by the Service Interval Indicator. Specific additional items 
that need replacement due to normal wear and tear are also covered. All work must be performed by an authorized BMW dealer. See the Service and Warranty Information 
booklet for specific terms, conditions and limitations. Visit BMW of New London for important details. APR and MPU offer valid through 5/31/16. 
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| Beachcombing | 


WITH RANDALL BEACH 





At 90, Still a Running Man 


Oh, what a lucky man is Herman 
Bershtein! At age 90%, he is still an avid 
runner and working at his Hamden law 
firm with his son and two daughters in 
the house where he was born. 

But even Bershtein is human. He 
was reminded of this recently when he 
suffered a mild stroke that has temporarily 
forced him to walk, not run, around his 
neighborhood and to cut back a bit 
on his hours at the family firm. 

As arunner myself, I have long 
been aware of Bershtein’s presence 
at road races around the state, where 
he is often the only one competing 
in his age group. (This helps him 
bring home a lot of trophies.) 

It’s amazing to see him out there 
in action, and he’s an inspiration 
to younger runners who hope that 
they, too, can continue to run into 
their 80s or 90s. 

Bershtein was a tad fidgety when 
I interviewed him at his Hamden 
home, not far from his office. 

I asked, “Are you going a little 
crazy not being able to run?” 

“Absolutely!” he says. “I’m 
climbing the walls here. ’m only 
allowed to walk for 30 minutes 
twice a day.” 

After that little stroke, whose 
main effect was impairing his vision, 
Bershtein asked his neurologist if he 
could still run. The response: “Very, 
very minimal.” 

Bershtein didn't like hearing 
that, so he asked his heart doctor 
the same question. “No! No! No!” 
Bershtein pantomimed the doctor, 
slamming his fist down on the kitchen table. 

Bershtein’s son, Richard, who sat in 
on our interview, noted, “He’s getting 
a stress test this week. Then he’ll have 
heart monitors (for 30 days). We'll just 
await the results.” 

Bershtein first got into running because 
he had what he terms a “mini stroke” in 
1976. “My doctor asked what I did for 
exercise and I told him I played golf. He 
said, “That’s not strenuous enough. Why 
don't you get into running?” 

His son also took it up; in 1984 he ran 
in his first marathon. His dad wanted to 
try that distance, too, and so they ran in 


marathons together, including the famed 
events in New York and Boston. 

Herman Bershtein recalled a romantic 
encounter during one of his Boston 
Marathons, which at about the halfway 
point offers participants the mind- 
blowing experience of running through 
a veritable tunnel of whooping Wellesley 
College women. 





PHOTO BY ARNOLD GOLD 
Herman Bershtein, 90, on his lateral bicycle at home in Hamden. 


“There were all these good-looking 
girls!” he said. “And one of them came up 
to me and said, “Hey, sir — you look a little 
tired. Would you mind if I ran with you?’ 
And she ran about a mile alongside me. 
What a lift!” 

Bershtein has run in 19 marathons. 

He has also run in “probably about 33” of 
the New Haven Faxon Law 20K (12.4 miles) 
Labor Day races. Asa rare concession to his 
age, he began running in the 5K version of 
that event two or three years ago. 

You wouldn't know it to look at him, but 
Bershtein is also a cancer survivor. “I’ve 
had non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma since my 


wife (Shirley) died in 1994. But it hasn’t had 
much effect on me.” 

His son remembers that his dad’s first 
question to the doctor when that diagnosis 
came was, of course: “Can I still run?” 

He was told he could do so. 

Smiling at this memory, Bershtein 
delivered a phrase that recurred throughout 
our talk: “Pm very lucky.” 

And persistent as well as stubborn. 
He was running in the Hartford 
Marathon in the late 1980s when, 
about a mile away from the finish, 
he tripped over a pothole. “I went 
face down onto the ground. An 
ambulance driver came up and 
saw blood on my face. He took my 
runner’s number off and told me, 
‘Youre done. It’s over.’ I grabbed my 
number away from him and I very 
politely said: “You wanna bet?’ And I 
did that last mile, with a bloody face!” 

His son said this determination 
and work ethic is also on full display 
in his dad’s law work. “Usually if the 
light is on in our offices on a Sunday 
night, it’s not me up there; it’s him.” 

Bershtein said that in addition 
to loving the law practice, he has 
another motivation for keeping 
it up full-time: “I have education 
funds set up for all 10 of my 
grandchildren. My salary 
is forwarded into those plans.” 

As for the work itself, he said, 

“It’s not easy. You have complicated 
problems. That’s one of the reasons 
[like running; I say to myself, T’'ll 
take this problem with me on my run.’ 
It helps me work out the solution.” 

He set up his law practice in 1954 in 
the house where he was born on Dixwell 
Avenue. “I lived in the attic there. When 
I was at Yale, I took a trolley down Dixwell 
to the campus downtown. Then I took the 
late trolley back home at night.” 

Much later, his son and his daughters, 
Joy and Jan Bershtein, joined him at the 
law firm. 

As he recuperates, Bershtein has not given 
up his goal of running in a 20" marathon. 

“I expect to do it at a slower pace. It'll 
probably take me at least 6% hours.” 

As for running itself, he said he'll keep 
at it “as long as my legs can go.” 


Randall Beach is the longtime columnist for the New Haven Register, where his column appears Fridays and Sundays. 
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Porsche of Wallingford 


800 So. Colony Rd (Rt-5) 
Wallingford, CT 06492 


(203) 294-9000 
porscheofwallingford.com eoRSsSClHe 





Actual lease price determined by your authorized Porsche Dealer; your payments may vary. Closed-end lease offered to qualified lessees with approved credit by Porsche Financial Services through participating U.S. dealers. Must take delivery by 6/30/2016. aes payments 
based upon MSRP of $68,055 (includes delivery, processing, and handling fee) for a Model Year 2016 Macan 5 with the following options: Premium Package Plus (Power 14-way Seats), Metallic Palrit, Porsche Active Suspension Management, Sport Chromo Package, 21-#nc! 

911 Turbo Design Wheels, Lane Change Assist and BOSE® Surround Sound System. Model pictured may have optional features and equipment. Price excludes title, taxes, registration, ticense fees, insurance, and maintenance. Lease payments of $799.32 for 36 months total $28,775.52 
based on the adjusted capitalized cost of $62,780 (requires dealer contribution which could affect price), Total due from customer at signing $4,999.52 (frst month's payment, acquisition fee of $995 and capitalized cost reduction of $3,205). No security deposit required. At lease end, 
lessee pays excess wear, $.30/mile over 30,000 miles and $350 termination fee, Purchase option at leave end $41,513.55 plus taxes. Specific vehicles and options are subject to availability and your price may vary. For additional information see your participating authorized 

Porsche dealer or visit Porschecom/usa. 
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ROLEX 


THE. DATEJUST 


‘The archetype of the modern watch has spanned generations 
since 1945 with its enduring functions and aesthetics. 
It doesn’t just tell time. It tells history. 
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Introducing Park Avenue Medical Center. 
Putting you at the center of today’s best health care. 


The new Park Avenue Medical Center in Trumbull brings you the best of Yale New Haven Health. From 3D 
digital mammography to today’s most advanced outpatient surgical procedures and cancer care, the medical 
Care you deserve is now more accessible. All in a beautiful, new facility centered around you and your needs. 
And delivered with the same care, compassion and expertise you expect from Yale New Haven Health. 


Specialty Services: Outpatient Surgery, Smilow Cancer Care, Norma Pfriem Breast Center, Pediatric Specialty 
Center, Endoscopy, Gastroenterology, Rheumatology, Urology, Primary Care; Diagnostic Testing: Blood Draw, 
Radiology; Rehabilitation: Physical, Occupational, Speech 


Park Avenue Medical Center 
5520 Park Avenue, Trumbull, CT 


YaleNewHavenHealth.org/ParkAvenue 


Yale 
NewHaven 
Health 
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a this summer for the 
whole family. 
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‘Tl be on every job.” — Craig Nelsen, owner 
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COURTESY, CONNECTICUT 
HUMANE SOCIETY 


The Connecticut 
Humane Society 
adopts out 

more than 

5 000 domestic 
animals each year. 
Clockwise from top 
left: Blake, Addie, 
Barkley, Duke, 
Dove and Callie. 








Connecticut Humane Society 


Many of us treat our pets like members of the family. 
The dogs, cats and other domestic animals we welcome into our 
homes quickly become irreplaceable. The Connecticut Humane 
Society's goal is to create more of those unbreakable bonds — 
pairing proud owners with the perfect pets in forever homes. 

The Humane Society was founded in 1881 by Gertrude O. Lewis, 
a Hartford High School senior who was appalled at the way animals 
were treated and wanted to do something about it. She pulled 
together donations and created a charter. 

Initially the organization focused heavily on livestock and companion 
animals, but also provided services for humans. The Humane Society 
assisted children, senior citizens and the disabled who were being 
abused by family or in their working environments. This portion of the 
mission was abandoned when the Department of Children and Families 
was established in the mid-1960s. As the use of livestock animals 
decreased with the advent of industry, the organization switched its 
focus exclusively to domestic companion animals. 

Today, the Connecticut Humane Society, which has facilities in 
Newington, Waterford and Westport, is “the leading resource in the 
state for companion animal welfare, enriching the lives of families and 
communities through adoption services, medical care, education and 
prevention of cruelty,” according to the group's mission statement. 

Over the course of a year, the local Humane Society adopts out 
about 5,000 animals, and the average length of stay at facilities is 12 
days or less. The adoption rate is about 93 percent. 

“We're one of the leading organizations in the country for our 
adoption rates,” says Alicia Wright, e-philanthropy and capital 
campaign coordinator. 

The organization’s medical capabilities have advanced in the last 
two decades, allowing them to treat more animals than ever before. 

“Twenty years ago, if pets entered the Humane Society with an 
illness or something serious going on, there was a good chance they 
would be euthanized because they were deemed unhealthy and 


unadoptable. We couldn't fund them staying for an extended period 
of time,” says Wright. “Now an organization like ours can say, “We 
have a pet with a broken leg, let’s fix that.’ The care we're able to 
provide for our pets, it’s second to none.” 

Every animal that’s brought into one of the Humane Society's 
facilities receives a full exam and is spayed or neutered, given shots, 
microchipped and checked for common illnesses. 

The Connecticut Humane Society doesn't receive any funding 
from the municipal, state or federal governments. It operates from 
an endowment that guarantees stability and growth even through 
difficult financial times. The Humane Society has partnered with 
local animal control departments and nonprofit shelters to help 
more animals. And it relies heavily on fundraising and donations. 

The organization's signature fundraising event, The Faux Fur 
Ball, took place on April 9 in Mystic. The event annually raises more 
than $20,000. 

“There is a misconception in the United States that all humane 
societies fall under a national organization like the ASPCA. That’s 
not true,” says Wright. “Funding to the Humane Society of the 
United States doesn't go to help the Connecticut Humane Society. 
All are independently owned and operated. Certainly one thing we 
want to do is encourage people to know that. If they're interested in 
donating to help local pets, then they should consider supporting 
local organizations.” 

There are plenty of ways people can donate, including through 
the mail and online. They can set up a memorial or tribute fund for 
their pets, donate through estate planning or an IRA. Wright says 
they are looking for pet food and vehicle donations in addition to 
monetary contributions. 

“We want people to know we're here for them,” says Wright. “We 
provide great care for the pets.” 

cthumane.org 


If you have an organization with an event that you'd like us to consider for the 
Community page, please send the details to khartman@connecticutmag.com. 
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THE SHORT LIST — FRONT ROW = YALE CENTER FOR BRITISH ART = RACE IN THE PARK 
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BY KATE HARTMAN MAY 2016 


DANCING IN THE STREET 


Pumping Brazilian music and addictive Latin dance will take over 
the Mortensen Riverfront Plaza in Hartford for the 10th time on May 7. 
Samba Fest is a true multicultural celebration, featuring international 
and local music, including Grammy Award-winning artists Gilvan de 
Oliveira on guitar, Ivan Correa da Costa on bass and Sergio Antonio 
Silva on percussion. Singer Tiao Carvalho, composer Dinho Nascimento 
and percussionist Joao Nascimento of Sao Paulo will explore the 
deve ent of samba with the contemporary dance ensemble Treme 
a. The event will be led by Trinity College’s Samba Ensemble and 
the Trinity Steel Band. The music and dancing will take place rain 

or shine at 11 a.m. Admission is free. So come by, enjoy the music 

and move those hips! 













this month 
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Put your boots on and head to the Mohegan Sun Arena to see 
Academy of Country Music Award winner Kenny Chesney with 
special guest Old Dominion for two nights this May. Expect the 
hits, plus much more from “The King of the Road.” Chesney will 


take over Mohegan at 7:30 p.m. on May 13 and 14. mohegansun.com 


Two Tony Award-winning plays about the power of 
art — making it, owning it and believing it — will run in 
repertory at the Westport Playhouse this May. Art, which 
tells the tale of Serge, a novice art collector who proudly 
shows off a new acquisition to mixed reviews, and Red, 
about a famed abstract expressionist who asks a loaded 
question of his young protégée, are both intelligent and 
witty tales to be directed by Mark Lamos. Both shows will 
run from May 3-29. westportplayhouse.org 





The Whiffenpoofs, Yale University’s all-male a cappella group, is the 
world’s oldest and best-known collegiate singing group. Founded in 1909, 
the “Whifts” began as a senior quartet that met for weekly concerts at 


Mory’s Temple Bar. Every year, 14 seniors are selected to participate, and 














Be STEPHANI 
STANTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


UNDER THE BIG TOP 


Bring the family to 
experience “The Greatest 
Show on Earth!” Expect the 
unexpected when Ringling 


Bros. Barnum & Bailey comes 
to town. with its Circus 
XTREME show from May 
11-15. Amazing acrobats, 
tumblers, clowns and, of 
course, the big cats will all be 
there. xlcenter.com 


they will perform at The Katharine Hepburn Cultural Arts Center in Old 
Saybrook on May 1. katharinehepburntheater.org 


See May 2016 calendar listings at 
connecticutmag.com/calendar 





< 


The “Northeast’s garden event of the year” is back! Trade Secrets 
Rare Plant and Garden Antique Sale, a two-day garden event, 
brings together legions of gardeners (celebrity Martha Stewart 
included) at LionRock Farm in Sharon for a sale of rare plants from 
specialty growers and garden accessories. A special book signing of 
three new gardening books will also take place on May 14 and the 
“Extraordinary Garden Tour” is May 15. Proceeds from the event 
will support Women’s Support Services. tradesecretsct.com 


lan Trask, 

/ Found Your 
Keys, 2012, 
mixed media 





Whether intentional or not, sound is 
a component of a visual artist’s process. 
This spring and summer the New 
Haven gallery Artspace will host an 
exhibition that explores and celebrates 
this connection. I Like the Sound of 
That, a group show that combines works 
of visual art with recordings of specific 
sounds the artists listened to during 
the work’s creation, will run from May 
13 through July 1. Artists Peter Halley, 
Delano Dunn, Lindsay Packer and more 
will participate. artspacenh.org 
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Sarcasm and sass are part of comedian, activist, radio show host, author, singer and actor 
Sandra Bernhard’s signature stand-up style. And she is bringing them and more to Hartford’s 
Mark Twain House & Museum on May 18. Bernhard, who began her career at L.A.’s famed 
Comedy Store in the ’7Os, has written and starred in numerous one-woman shows, acted in 
movies and on television, recorded albums and authored books, and Is included on Comedy 
Central's list of the 100 greatest standups of all time. 


You recently turned 60 and, if my math 
is correct, your daughter, whom you raised 
with longtime partner Sara Switzer, is around 
18, both milestones in most lives. Are those 
changes affecting yours? 

Of course they are! Every time there is a 
milestone in your life it adds a layer to your 
depth and wisdom and insight as a person. 
As far as handling my daughter going to 
college and me being 60, | just keep on my 
path of trying to be a pretty relevant person. 
| love what | do and | reflect along the way. 
When you are smart that is what you do. 

My daughter, it’s time and she Is ready to go. 
As far as 60, | am lucky because our culture 
has changed a lot about age. | was just 
reading this magazine article about Elizabeth 
Taylor and how the roles dried up when she 
was in her 40s and yet she was so vital and 
gorgeous. | think it’s great in the world we live 
in now that careers have ebbs and flows no 
matter how old you are. 


If you could have dinner with any five 
people, dead or alive, who would you choose? 
President and Michelle Obama, Serena 
Williams and probably Elizabeth Taylor since 
| was Just reading about her. And since | am 
going to Hartford and the Mark Twain House, 
why not Mark Twain. | think that would be a 

good dinner crowd. 


What makes you laugh? 

Crazy, off-the-wall, day-to-day stuff that | see 
on the street, whether it’s people on the move 
in New York City or when traveling through 
airports. | think human frailties and funny 
mannerisms are the most funny, you know, 
the day-to-day stuff that is not about comedy. 


What is the biggest misperception 
about you? 

| hate to say it, but | do think people 
think | am tough and hardcore, 
and | am to a certain extent. 
But | am also very open 
and accessible. 


Who are 
some comics 
who inspired 
you and who 
do you still 
like to watch? 

Wow, | 
was young 
when | started 
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watching Carol Channing, Carol Burnett and 
Mary Tyler Moore. There was also Lily Tomlin 
and Bette Midler when | was starting out. 

| still love their work. Amy Poehler, Melissa 
McCarthy, Kristen Wiig, they are all comedians 
| love. | think the fact there are so many now 
bodes well for women in entertainment. We are 
in the middle of one of the biggest evolutions 
in entertainment we have ever had. 


We are in the midst of one of the most bizarre 
presidential campaigns in history. Thoughts? 

We are finally at the end of the white-male 
patriarchy and people are holding on for dear 
life. | feel, in terms of Donald Trump, he never 


SANDRA BERNHARD 


MAY 18 | 7:30 P.M. (MEET-AND-GREET 6 P.M.) 
MARK TWAIN HOUSE | HARTFORD 
860-247-0998, marktwainhouse.org 




























expected to get this far and doesn’t really care 
about being a true politician for the people. 

He seems to have found this thing with white 
people who are easily swayed into racist and 
Sexist and anti-Semitic and anti-everything else. 
It’s just a show and he has tapped into a very 
sensitive vein. | am definitely a Hillary supporter. 
| love Bernie Sanders, but | don’t think he has 
the experience, the wherewithal to implement 
most of his radical ideas. Clinton has the desire 
and knows the games and it’s not pretty. 


You are coming to the Mark Twain House 
in May. How are you and Mark Twain alike? 

| like to think | am a storyteller and someone 
reflecting the times. | don’t think anyone can 
Step up to his brilllance and would never 
attempt to claim that. But | think we both see 
the humor in common sense, tell a good story 
and can be pretty sassy. 


Besides being a comic, author, singer, 
advocate, actor and whatever else, you have 
also launched a new satellite radio show. 
Spill about Sandytown! 

It’s on Andy Cohen’s SiriusXM channel. 
| am on daily, but | pre-record shows. | curate 
music and have conversations with some very 
interesting people. I’ve had Jane Fonda, Lily 
Tomlin, Gloria Steinem, Dick Cavett on. | like It. 
It allows me to be in New York City more and 
that’s good because my daughter is a senior in 
high school, so | am there for all her activities. 


Any new projects, books? 

| am working on a project for TV and would 
love to be part of an ensemble for a TV sitcom. 
It’s what | am aiming for. | am also trying to put 
together a new book based on the interviews 
| am doing on radio. 


What is your guilty pleasure? 
Probably watching TV. I’ve been watching 
Billions on Showtime. 


What is your pet peeve? 
People who are too close to me, you 
know. When you are in New York City and 
grocery shopping, people are right on 
your heels. I’ve been “heeled” a few 
times. I’ve thought | would develop a 
rear-view mirror for shopping carts. 


What is something most people 
don’t know about you? 
lam a relatively vulnerable 
person and | care deeply 
about people who 
come up to me. 
| like to take the 
time to be kind to 
people, now more 
than ever. 
| MARYELLEN FILLO | 
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BY KATE HARTMAN 


For over a year, the entrance to the Yale 
Center for British Art, on the corner of Chapel 
and High streets in New Haven, has been 
closed — plastered with billboards advertising 
its major renovation and inviting visitors to 
see it for themselves when it reopens its doors 
in May. That moment has finally arrived. 

The reopening will mark the end of a three- 
phase conservation project that began more 
than a decade ago. This latest renovation, the 
largest and most complex since the building’s 
opening in 1977, has seen all of the museum’s 
finishes restored, the galleries reconfigured, 
the internal workings updated to modern 
standards and several design elements 
rectified to align with renowned architect 
Louis I. Kahn’s original concept. 

The public will be invited to rediscover the 
Center on May 11 and 12 through extended 
hours and special tours. On May 14, the 
museum will host a daylong series of programs 
and activities including gallery tours, musical 
and dance performances and refreshments. 

The renovation enhanced the classic 
elements of the museum — home to the largest 
collection of British art outside the United 
Kingdom — including its play with light and 
structure. The conservation plan was written 
by London-based architects Peter Inskip and 
Stephen Gee, in association with the center's 
deputy director, Constance Clement. They, 
along with Director Amy Meyers, Deputy 
Director of Collections Scott Wilcox and 
Chief Curator of Art Collections and Head of 
Collections Information Matthew Hargraves, 
were diligent in maintaining the building’s 
bones. They crafted a meticulous conservation 
plan, which looked at every aspect of the 
museum's history, design and construction. 


A conservancy project aims to “steward 
a great property forward in good health,” 
says Meyers. The team’s goal was to establish 
elements that are essential to the building, 
protecting them from alteration or change in 
the future and seeing where improvements 
could be made without compromising the 
architect’s vision. 

“When we started this project, Amy 
Meyers told me, ‘Our building is our largest 
and most complex work of art,” says George 
Knight of Knight Architecture, who led the 
renovation project along with Yale’s Office of 
Facilities and Turner Construction Co. 

Nearly every aspect of the galleries and 
public spaces was touched, from the linen and 
oak wall panels to the floors. A major overhaul 
of the center’s inner workings, including 
electrical and air compressors, was completed. 
Audio-visual systems, Wi-Fi and sprinklers 
were installed throughout the building. Knight 
called the renovation a “major operation.” 

The result is ethereally light gallery spaces 
and halls. The museum’s “pogo” panels — 
the movable walls in the galleries — were 
lifted off the ground several inches so they 
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appear to float, which was Kahn’s original 
design. Light and air can now flow beneath 
the walls, making all the galleries seem 
larger and more connected. 

“There's a continuity of spaces,” says 
Knight. “There’s a delightful play of light and 
atmosphere [in the galleries].” 

“These are nuanced things,” says Meyers. 
“Visitors will feel this building is glowing. It 
might have lost some of its glow in the past. The 
ambiance will be felt. There’s a real appreciation 
for the careful work that’s been done.” 

One thing the public won't be able to help 
but notice is the collection, which has gotten a 
fresh hang in the process, titled “Britain in the 
World.” The center’s permanent collection has 
been reorganized chronologically, beginning 
with the 15" century on the fourth floor 
and moving to modern art on the second 
floor. The third floor is largely reserved for 
temporary exhibits and works on paper that 
can't be exposed to the direct natural light 
that floods the upper galleries. The exhibits, 
Modern and Memory: Rhoda Pritzker and the 
Art of Collecting, and Art in Focus: Relics of Old 
London, will be on display on the third floor 
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during the reopening. 

“The real joy of this project is it 
gives us the opportunity to do a reg- 
ular rotation of the collection, and 
we took advantage of it,” says Meyers. 

“We were keen on seeing British 
art in a global concept,” says Wilcox. 
“So many influential artists were 
actually foreigners.” 

The Long Gallery on the fourth 
floor received a major facelift and 
reconfiguration. When it was first 
designed, Kahn and the center’s 
founding director, Jules Prown, 
saw the space as a teaching and 
study gallery. This renovation has 


seen the realization of that vision 
with the creation of a collections 
seminar room for students to 
use at one end of the gallery. The 
walls have been covered, virtually 
floor to ceiling, with works of art, 
grouped thematically. It’s a stun- 
ning hall of art that puts the works 
into new perspective. 

There's much to discover at 
the newly opened Yale Center for 
British Art, and the public will be 
invited to do so beginning May 11. 
The center is free and open to the 
public throughout the year. 

britishart.yale.edu 


Honor Mom with a Race tn the Park 


BY MARYELLEN FILLO 


May is synonymous with Mother's Day, that 
holiday when we celebrate our moms and all 
other mothers who brought love and support 
into our lives. Traditions like breakfast in bed, 
flowers, picnics, presents and a host of other 
treats that say “I love you, Mom” go hand in 
hand with the special Sunday. 

But for hundreds around the state, the 
celebration starts a day early this year, on 
May 7, at the annual CT Race in The Park, 
a walk-and-run fundraiser at New Britain’s 
Walnut Hill Park celebrating survivors and 
victims of breast cancer. 

“Our race day includes saying ‘Happy 
Mother’s Day’ to each other,” says Kaitlyn 
Clements, 42, who was diagnosed with 
breast cancer when she was 24, and along 
with family members has participated in the 
race every year. “I hadn't even planned on 
having a family when I first began racing,” 
she says, but years later her son Patrick 
joyfully arrived, and the number of family 
members on their race team increased. 

“I think he was 2 weeks old when I pushed 
him ina stroller for that year’s race,” the New 
Britain resident recalls. “And then I carried 
him and then he walked and now he’s 8 years 
old and we do it together with the rest of our 
friends and family,” she says. “This year 
Patrick is making his Holy Communion the 
same day as the race, but thank heavens it’s 
in the afternoon so we can make the race in 
the morning. It wouldn't be Mother’s Day 
without doing the race first.” 

The race, which started 13 years ago, 
attracts more than 1,000 runners, walkers 
and supporters from all over the state. 
The race route is marked with bold pink 
ribbons and the Mother’s Day weekend 
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Kaitlyn Clements and her son, Patrick Clements-Dolan. 


date always coincides with the pink cherry 
blossoms around the historic park. Besides 
the sanctioned 5K men’s and women’s 
races, there are 1K and 4K walks, a survivor 
breakfast, fun runs for children, live music, 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


6:30 a.m. Registration, bib number, 
T-shirt pick-up 

7:45 a.m. Survivor breakfast 

8a.m. Silent auction/raffle tent opens 

8:45 a.m. Kids challenge 


Ja.m. Picnic in the park and family 
activities open 
9:15 a.m. Female & male 5K run 


10:15 a.m. 1-mile walk and 4K walk 
11.a.m. Silent auction/raffle tent closes 


games, silent auctions and more. Proceeds 
benefit the Connecticut Breast Health 
Initiative, the nonprofit with the mission 
of fighting breast cancer locally through 
education and research. 

Last year the race raised about $500,000 
for the nonprofit, which also has other 
fundraisers to meet its goals. Since the race’s 
inception, research grants totaling $3.1 
million have been awarded. 

Besides raising money for a good cause, 
the race serves as a way to honor the 
memory of moms, especially those who lost 
their lives to cancer. 

“My mom, Susan Van Dorn Pease, was 
involved in the race when it was the Race for 
the Cure and we had a great time doing it 
together,” says Paige Strobino, whose mother 
died in 2001. Strobino, her siblings and other 
family members make the race a standing 
date to remember and honor their late mother. 

“Life is so busy, but we all mark our calendars 
for the race. We know it’s Mother’s Day 
weekend, and for us it’s our chance to celebrate 
our mother and her life,” says Strobino, a 
Berlin resident whose own daughters make up 
the third generation to race with the family. 
“We race with her name on our race bibs and 
somehow it makes us feel closer to her.” 

While moms at the race can look forward 
to some TLC on May 8, they agree the 
holiday now serves a dual purpose and raises 
money for a good cause. 

“Traditions are important to me and my 
family,” says Clements. “It is amazing to me 
to see the number of survivors at the race. It 
brings tears to my eyes, but I would never give 
this up as part of my Mother’s Day tradition. 
You remember those moms who are not with 
us and celebrate those who still are.” 

ctraceinthepark.org 
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New Haven Ballet 
Takes the Shubert Stage 


BY KATE HARTMAN 


The New Haven Ballet is coming back to 
the Shubert Theatre. After some time away 
due to theater renovations, the local ballet 
school and company will take the stage 
again for its annual spring performance, 
and excitement is reaching new heights. 

The showcase, which will include two 
performances on May 21, features all of the 
company's dancers from its two studios 
in New Haven and Branford, from the 
youngest ballerinas to the most advanced. 

This year the New Haven Ballet 
commissioned two new ballets — one by 
Tom Gold, retired New York City ballet 
dancer and founder of Tom Gold Dance, 
and a second by former Miami City Ballet 
principal dancer and NHB faculty member 
Jeremy Cox — which will be presented in 
addition to the classic ballets Le Corsaire 
and La Fille Mal Gardeée. 

“It’s very exciting, says Artistic 
Director Lisa Sanborn. “[The students] 
wait their whole lives to earn the 
opportunity to don the beautiful 
costumes. We have our costumes 
designed and commissioned with the 
same quality as a ballet company in New 
York City. Some of these tutus cost over 
$1,500. It’s an honor to put that tutu on 
and step out onto the Shubert stage.” 

For parents, the spring performance is 
an opportunity to see the progress their 
children have made throughout the year. 
For ballet lovers, it’s a chance to see some 


up-and-coming talent, as many of these 
students aspire to professional careers. 
But for the students, it’s the time to tackle 
some impressive choreography and display 
their skills. 

Gold came to the New Haven 
Ballet studios for two days in March 
to choreograph a new ballet with the 
students. Two days isn’t much time, but is 
comparable to what a professional dancer 
is given to learn a new piece. 

“Mr. Gold treats them like a professional 
company,” says Sanborn. “Now it’s up to us 
to work on it and polish it.” 

Jeremy Cox is choreographing a 
Superhero Ballet, which will feature 
some of the younger students alongside 
more seasoned dancers. Sanborn says the 
dancers are excited about the piece. 

The showcase will open with a 
performance by the dancers of the ballet’s 
shared-ability outreach program. These 
differently abled students are between 
the ages of 10-21 and are paired with 
New Haven Ballet dancers for classes. The 
program, which began in 2009, aims to 
connect these students and provide “the 
highest quality dance education to the 
various members of our community.” 

“It’s really something special just to see 
where these kids start and where they end 
up, says Sanborn. 

Tickets for the New Haven Ballet spring 
performance are available through the 
Shubert Theatre’s website and box office. 

shubert.com, newhavenballet.org 
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Creative 
Collaboration 


THE CONNECTICUT FORUM DIVES 
INTO THE CREATIVE PROCESS MAY 13 


BY KATE HARTMAN 


The Connecticut Forum is rounding out 
its 24 season with a panel on “Creative 
Artists: An evening with storytellers, 
creators & entertainers” at The Bushnell. 

This star-studded event on May 13 will 
bring together Golden Globe and Emmy 
Award-winner Jeffrey 
Tambor, acclaimed 
author Elizabeth 
Gilbert and award- 

, winning choreographer 


Bill T. Jones in 


fascinating creative 
process. 

It's an imaginative 
departure from the 
forum's season, which 
has included panels 
on technology and 
innovation, racism 
and neuroscience. 
When planning each 
season, the forum 
team works hard to 
piece together a wide 
variety of topics and an 
“interesting, unlikely 
combo of panelists,” 
says Director of 
Programming Jamie 
Daniel. 

There are panels 
all across the country 
on different topics, 
but Daniel says 
The Connecticut 
Forum’s emphasis on 
conversation is what 
sets it apart. 

“The idea of these 
unlikely combinations; 
you get people off their talking points,” 
she says. “That’s been our model since the 
beginning.” 

The Connecticut Forum was established 
in 1992 with the mission “to encourage 
the free and active exchange of ideas in 
forums that inform, challenge, entertain, 
inspire and build bridges among all people 
and organizations in our community.” 
More than 300 world-renowned panelists 


conversation about the 
elusive and endlessly 
, 
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From top: Jeffrey 
Tambor, Elizabeth 
Gilbert, Bill T. Jones 
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have taken to the stage to discuss some of 
our world’s most provocative issues, from 
politics to global affairs and education to 
the media. 

“Creative Artists” will fall on the lighter 
side of forum topics, but for anyone who is 
an artist or aspires to be one, this event is 
not to be missed. 

Tambor is one of America’s most 
beloved character actors. He’s starring in 
Amazon's hit series Transparent as the 
transgender patriarch-turned-matriarch 

of the dysfunctional 
Pfefferman family. 
He won the 2015 
Golden Globe 
for Best Actor 

in a comedy 

series and the 

2015 Emmy for 

Lead Actor in 

a comedy series 

FOT the wole, 
Gilbert is best 
known for her 
bestselling memoir 
Eat, Pray, Love, and 

recently for the epic novel The Signature of 
All Things. Gilbert has long been a devotee 
of the creative process, and her latest book, 
Big Magic: Creative Living Beyond Fear, 
explores the topic and urges everyone to 
follow their aspirations, no matter what 
they are. 

Jones is a renowned artist, 
choreographer, dancer, theater director 
and writer with a number of impressive 
awards under his belt, including the 
2013 National Medal of Arts and the 
MacArthur “genius grant” award in 1994. 
He is the co-founder of the Bill T. Jones/ 
Arnie Zane Dance Company in New York. 

The panel will be moderated by 
journalist and author Alison Stewart. 

“T know they're looking forward to the 
panel,” Daniel says of the speakers. “They 
have fun because they have a chance to be 
with their peers.” 

As part of the preparation for these 
panels, the forum staff brings together 
members of the community to discuss 
the topic and brainstorm questions they 
would like to have answered. Daniel says 
those talks produced many questions 
about success versus talent, the idea of the 
starving artist and creative education. 

“They will discuss their process and art 
and how they think about creativity,” says 
Daniel. “I hope our audience can relate 
to the creativity in their lives. We all have 
creativity in our lives.” 

“Creative Artists” will take place on May 
13 at 8 p.m. at The Bushnell in Hartford. 

ctforum.org 
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WITH FRANK RIZZO 


Maternal Instincts 








A “It’s kind of trippy,” says Mary Beth and the score is glorious.” Brynner was 


Peil when she sees a fan approach at an in the 1956 movie version of Anastasia, 
airport. But which fan — from her years based on the play, “and he told great stories 
as “Grams” Ryan on Dawson's Creek or about working with Ingrid Bergman.” 

for her role as the guv’s mumin The Good — And as for Brynner’s reputation for being 
Wife? Or perhaps for her many stage volatile? “He was a perfectionist and he did 
parts, which include the last “Anna” that not suffer fools gladly. But he was such an 
Yul Brynner played opposite in The King inspiration to me both on and off stage, 

e I, before the actor died of lung cancer as a human being and as a mentor.” She 

in 1985. Now she’s a grand Russian dame recalls him addressing the cast, giving “a 
in the world premiere of the musical fierce, school-masterly talk to us before the 
Anastasia at Hartford Stage, running May _last performance [not long before he died] 
12 to June 12. As for Anastasia, she says, saying, I do not want to see one tear.’ But 
“Tt’s a huge, epic- when the curtain came down we were all 


making musical; its storytelling is operatic | awash.” hartfordstage.org 


SINGING WITH GLEE Broadway role and maintained for the TV 
Peil isn’t the only actor with a gig, “it’s still there — but I tame it much 

Connecticut connection working on the more these days.” 

last episode of The Good And about his role as an 


Wife, set to air on CBS 

May 8. There’s Bethlehem’s 
Christine Baranski, who 
plays cool partner Diane 
Lockhart, and Roxbury’s 
Jerry Adler, who plays frisky 
coot Howard Lyman. And 
then there’s this season's 
Matthew Morrison, fresh 
from starring in Broadway's 
Finding Neverland, who 
plays the prosecutor who's 
after the (not-so) good guv 


inspirational high school 
teacher on TV’s Glee, I asked 
him what teacher influenced 
him. “One of my high school 
mentors, Dr. Ralph Opacic, 
had a big influence on my 
decision making,” he says. 
“In my junior year he sat 

me down when I was faced 
with the dilemma of either 
focusing on athletics [soccer] 
or the arts. His words of 
encouragement regarding 
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COURTESY, MATTHEW MORRISON 
Matthew Morrison 


in the series. But on May 26 the arts had a huge effect 
Morrison will be seen in a much sweeter on me, and I’m thankful for his guidance 
mode, singing in concert at the Ridgefield |= with making such an important decision. 
Playhouse. “And as for the beard,” he I have a close relationship with Dr. Opacic 


says, referring to the beard he grewforhis __ to this day.” ridgefieldplayhouse.org 


SEEING RED FOR REAL 


In John Logan's Tony Award-winning 
play Red, which runs May 3-29 at the 
Westport Country Playhouse, we see 
the actor playing abstract artist Mark 
Rothko creating one of his masterworks 
on stage. But where can an art lover view 
the real deal in Connecticut? At the Yale 
University Art Gallery, for one, where 
there are nine Rothko works, but only 
two on view at the moment (with two 
more available “by appointment”). The 
most “red” of the 
pair (though not 
the one central 
in the play) is 
painting No. 3, 
dated 1967. (And 
admission there is 
free.) Hartford’s 
Wadsworth 
Atheneum also 
boasts a Rothko in 
its renovated Post- 
War Art Gallery: 
Untitled, oil on 
canvas, 1949. Red runs in repertory with 
Yasmina Reza's Tony Award-winning Art, 
a play about those who buy and collect art. 
westportplayhouse.org, artgallery.yale.edu 


SPEAKING OF 
PAINTERS AND THEATER 


Bobby Steggert plays French artist 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec — of the 
diminutive stature and oversized 
talent — in a new musical, My Paris, 
at New Haven’s Long Wharf Theatre 
May 4-29. It’s got a high-profile talent 
around it: Oscar-, Tony- and Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Alfred Uhry (Driving Miss 
Daisy) is writing the book for the show, 
which is directed and choreographed by 
another Tony winner, Kathleen Marshall 
(Anything Goes). But mon dieu, the 
original music is the real thing: It’s by 
singer-songwriter Charles Aznavour, 
now 91 and still performing and touring. 
Tasked Steggert, also a Tony nominee 
(Ragtime) about his reaction upon 
meeting the French legend. “He carries 
an enormous air of experience and a life 
well and richly lived, and that comes into 
the room with him. He also has a real 
passion for singing with the heart and 
the soul, which is a very French thing and 
very much a musical-theater thing, too.” 

As for depicting the artist’s short 
stature, no, the actor is not playing the 
role on his knees, thankfully, he says. 
Marshall is placing Steggert on different 
stage levels, casting taller actors around 
him and using other visual indicators 
like costumes and furniture to give the 
illusion of smallness. longwharf. org 





© 1998 KATE ROTHKO PRIZEL & 
CHRISTOPHER ROTHKO / ARTISTS 
RIGHTS SOCIETY (ARS), NEW YORK 


Mark Rothko, Wo. 3, 
1967. Oil on primed 
canvas. Yale University 
Art Gallery, Katharine 
Ordway Collection. 








A REVISITING ROOTS 


When Alex Haley’s novel Roots was made 
into a miniseries in 1977, it was not just a 
television landmark but a sociological one, 
as tens of millions were riveted as one — 
there was no Hulu then — to their TVs for 
the 12-hour event. This month, Lifetime 
Television will present a new version of 
Roots as an eight-hour miniseries, beginning 
May 30. Just prior to that it will present the 
film Showing Roots, with a screenplay by 
Ridgefield’s Susan Batten and directed by 
Michael Wilson, former artistic director of 
Hartford Stage. The movie, with Bill Haber 
of Westport as one of the executive producers 
(Batten is also a producer), is about how the 
original miniseries affected one Southern 


> OFF THE MOUND 


Oscar winner Dianne Wiest will be buried 
up to her neck and brightly chatting away in 
Samuel Beckett's Happy Days at New Haven’s 
Yale Repertory Theatre through May 21. She 
was also quite talkative during a recent public 
conversation at the Rep, where she fondly 
recalled performing at Long Wharf Theatre's 
children’s theater in The Dandy Lion at the start 
of her career in the ’70s. She talked about her 
not-so-great performances during that period 
but, ah, she knew she nailed her role in Hedda 
Gabler at the Rep in the ’80s. “I knew I could do 
it every night, solid.” (I saw it and, yes, she was 
extraordinary.) Of her film directors, Woody 
Allen “spoiled me” for others. She said she could 
only think of three “who weren't blazing idiots.” 
As for her present role as Winnie: “I feel more 
free with Beckett than with anyone else. I’ve 
waited my whole life to do Happy Days. This is 
the Hamlet for women.” yalerep.org 


Frank Rizzo has covered the arts-entertainment 
scene in Connecticut since disco reigned in the 
70s, including nearly 34 years writing for 

The Hartford Courant. Email him at FrRiz@ 
aol.com. Follow him on Twitter@ShowRiz. 











community. It stars Uzo Aduba (Orange Is 
the New Black), Maggie Grace (Taken, Lost), 
Elizabeth McGovern (Downton Abbey) and 
film, TV and stage legend Cicely Tyson. 

“The movie is a wonderful story about a 
community coming together around race and 
it adds to our present national conversation 
about race,” says Wilson. He also says a 
powerful moment in Showing Roots comes 
when Tyson, who played Kunta Kinte’s mother 
in the original Roots, is seen watching that 
mini-series. 

On a side note: Olivia Cole, who just starred 
in Having Our Say at Long Wharf Theatre 
and Hartford Stage, played Mathilda in the 
original Roots miniseries. Also, Bloomfield’s 
Anika Noni Rose plays Kizzy in the new Roots. 
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SPRING FRESH 


Step into spring with the latest 
styles from Iris Setlakwe and 
other high-end designers. 

A unique shopping experience 

for men and women. 

Stackpole Moore Tryon Tuesday’s, 
Hartford, 860-522-0181, 
stackpolemooretryon.com 
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HELLO SUNSHINE SHOPS 


Top off your spring fashion fling with a pair of sunglasses from 

The Row O’Malley NYC Collection. Translucent amber + purple 
photochromic mineral, $490. These self-adjusting, vintage-inspired 
tints with UVA + UVB protection are sure to turn heads. Available at 
all Kennedy & Perkins locations. kennedyandperkins.com 


HAIR UP WITH THESE DANGLES 


Turn back the clock to yesteryear with these 
stunning, rare and vintage Louis Comfort 
Tiffany three-section, long-swirl, 18K-gold 
dangle earrings. $4,990. Available at Peter 
Suchy Jewelers, Stamford. 203-327-0024, 
petersuchyjewelers.com 










UNDER COMFORT 


Indulge in the 
“Absolute” collection 
with a demi T-shirt 
bra, $44, and matching 
Brazilian thong, $22. 
Go get fitted today! 
Available at Lady 
Olga’s Lingerie, 
Hamden, 
203-288-1133 


CHIC CLUTCH 


The Chic Buds Clutchette 
Power with built-in USB cable is 
compatible with smartphones 
and USB devices. With a 
2600mAh battery you get at 
least one full charge for most 
smartphones. Made of soft 
vegan leather material with 

\ a Satin interior lining and a 
\ detachable wristlet. Available 
in black, clay, cobalt, cognac, 
navy, olive, red and taupe. 
The Bowerbird, 
860-434-3562, 
thebowerbird.com 



















ze SANDAL GONE STILETTO 


A daring, sky-high stiletto takes this platform sandal 

to new heights. The snake-embossed upper and pretty 
ankle strap keep this look on trend. Adjustable ankle 
strap with buckle closure. $109.95 (free shipping), item 
#892180. By Sam Edelman; imported. Available online 
at nordstrom.com 
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“I'm a Baby Boomer. 
My generation has a 
whole different take 





on what it means to 
‘act your age.” 


Richard Heath, CEO 


Seabury has collaborated with a top 
architectural firm on major development 
plans, including 68 new independent 
living residences as well as a salon, bistro, 
day spa and other luxury amenities. 


If you'd like to learn more, information 
sessions are held at Seabury every 1st 
Thursday at 1:30 p.m. and every 3rd 
Wednesday at 10:30 a.m. 


Call (860) 243-6081 or 


(860) 243-4033 for reservations 
or e-mail info@seaburylife.org 


Seabury 


GET Fusy maa antac An Active Life Plan Community 





200 Seabury Drive | Bloomfield, CT 06002-2650 BEST OF 
(860) 286-0243 | (800) 340-4709 
www.seaburylife.org | info@seaburylife.org MAGAZINE 
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Riled by Robocalls? Fight back' 


The supreme disrupter of American 
home life, the robocall, pounded 
telephones with a single-month record 
2.3 billion calls in January. 

That’s 858 robocalls per second, coast 
to coast, according to YouMail’s National 
Robocall Index. It’s not humanly possible: 
A computerized autodialer makes 
the roboticized, recorded, intrusive 
(and annoying) calls. 

Katrina B. has been 
so shell-shocked by 
robocalls that she 
chooses not to share 
her real name or 
east-of-the-Con- 
necticut-River 
town out of 
fear she'd in- 
vite even more. 
She will, 
however, 
share her 
frustration 
and outrage. 

“This has 
been going on fora 
long, long time,” she says. 
“The only time I pick up the 
phone now is if it’s a [local exchange], and 
as soon as I realize it’s a robocall, I hang up. 
A couple years ago I yelled at someone to 
stop calling. I just ignore what I can.” 

Katrina, a Cox Communications 
subscriber, deserves some peace. 
Technology that filters robocalls is now 
available to all carriers, including Cox, 
that use digital Voice over Internet Protocol 
(VoIP) phones. Nomorobo, a call-blocking 
service from Telephone Science Corp. of 
Port Jefferson, New York, uses the digital 
phone system's simultaneous-ring feature 
to screen incoming calls as they also ring 
in your home. 

Comcast, the state’s biggest cable 
provider, uses it. So do Cablevision 
providers in Fairfield and Litchfield 
counties. Frontier, too. 

But not Cox. 

“It is on our product roadmap,” says 
spokesman Eric Wagner. “There is currently 
no timetable for a launch.” 

Phone carriers had been oddly 
complacent about the robocaller menace, 
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often citing a legal obligation to complete 
all calls, until the Federal Communications 
Commission last year gave them permission 
to install call-blocking technologies. 
Now phone subscribers should demand 
protection from robocalls. 
At least Katrina hasn't been tricked 
into giving out her Social Security 
number, bank account or other personal 
information, the reason for most illegal 
robocalls. The deception often includes 
a technology called Caller ID spoofing, 
which displays the number of a legitimate 
person, business or government agency. 
Phone scams cost 
Americans $350 million 
a year, according to 
Consumers Union. 
Recorded calls 
with information 
about weather- 
related flight 
cancellations, 
school closings 
and political 
ads are among 
those permitted 
to landlines. 

All robocalls to 
cellphones were illegal 
without prior consent until Congress, in an 
80-word amendment to last fall’s budget bill, 
exempted them for the collection of a student 
loan, mortgage or any other debt backed by 
the federal government. (Connecticut Sen. 
Richard Blumenthal is among those pushing 
a bill that would restore the ban.) 

That the U.S. government would approve 
in-house robocalls after the Federal 
Trade Commission received 2.1 million 
complaints about recorded calls in fiscal 
year 2015 is a sign of perpetual ambivalence 
toward the autodialer. Many legitimate 
businesses need it — and most respect the 
federal Do Not Call Registry (sign up at 
donotcall.gov or by calling 1-888-382-1222), 
which gives consumers an orderly opt-out. 

For robocalls from fraudulent businesses, 
the Do Not Call Registry is like a Do Not 
Rob list for banks. 

The federal government, in search of a 
technological solution, allocated $50,000 
to a RoboCall Challenge in 2013 eventually 
shared by two developers. One of the 


Send your consumer complaints, concerns and tips to CONNsumer@connecticutmag.com. 


winners, Aaron Foss of Long Island, 
created the technology that is now known as 
Nomorobo (nomorobo.com). 

It works. The CONNSumer has been 
using it since it was made available to 
Ooma Premier subscribers about two years 
ago. An Ooma base station, which costs as 
little as $50 with no monthly fees for basic 
service, uses your existing phones and a 
direct-connection to a wireless Internet 
router. (Savings tip: Sign up, then drop 
cable phone service.) 

Only a handful of robocallers in the past 
year have made it past Nomorobo. Katrina, 
meanwhile, provided a log of robocalls to 
her home in March that included this four- 
day snapshot: 

Wednesday: Calls at 9:13 a.m., 9:51 a.m., 
5:24 p.m. 

Thursday: 11:14 a.m., 1:45 p.m., 4:34 p.m., 
6:38 p.m. 

Friday: 9:56 a.m., 4:49 p.m., 6:08 p.m., 
6:51 p.m. 

Saturday: 1:29 p.m., 2:53 p.m., 5:24 p.m. 

Stop! No more robocalls! 

The above log is included because Katrina 
could have wiped out seven, or half the 
calls, with two tools now available to Cox 
phone subscribers: selective call rejection, a 
designated blacklist of undesirable numbers; 
and anonymous call rejection for any callers 
unidentified on Caller ID. (Katrina, unaware 
of the features, is now testing them.) 

They're not half as good as Nomorobo, but 
better than no defense against robocalls. 

Even where Nomorobo is available, 
it’s not automatic. You must request it. 
Start at nomorobo.com’s signup. Comcast 
subscribers, make sure you can access your 
account with an Xfinity username and 
password. And, as Frontier notes, always 
let the phone ring at least once to enable 
Nomorobo’s filter. 

The technological fight against robocalls 
continues. RoboKiller, a promising technology 
that won the FTC’s 2015 robocall contest, 
blocks robocalls on both landlines and mobile 
phones. (Nomorobo’s Foss has also developed 
a robocall filter for mobile phones.) 

One of these filters would make Katrina's 
life much more peaceful. For now, she’s get- 
ting too many calls she’s afraid to answer 
while Cox has put her on hold, still waiting 
for Nomorobo. 
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SPONSORED ARTICLE 


How to Spot a Hidden Addiction 


Maybe you noticed your friend or family 
member's social behaviors have changed or 
they seem less motivated lately. Or perhaps 
you have seen them exhibit mood swings 
recently that are out of character for them. 
Roughly 40 million Americans, age 12 and 
over, meet the clinical criteria for addiction 
involving nicotine, alcohol, or other drugs.’ 
Could your friend or loved one be one of 
them? Would you be able to identify the 


indicators of addiction if you saw them? 
Signs of Addiction 


Alcoholism affects over 32 million 
Americans’, and most people struggling 
with the addiction are fully functioning 
individuals who hold down regular jobs 
and maintain a family life. However, there 
are signs that may be harder to see, unless 
you are looking for them. Some of these 
signs are: 


° Making excuses to drink 

° Secret drinking or drinking alone 

° Vodka as the preferred drink 
because it is odorless 

¢ Increased isolation and loss 
of interest in things they once 
enjoyed 

* Frequently late to work or social 
engagements 


And it’s not just alcoholics who are hiding 
their addiction. More than 2 million people 
in the United States suffer from substance 
abuse problems related to prescription 
painkillers. You probably know one of them. 

“Many times the addiction comes in when 
people develop a fondness for the commonly 
described euphoric feeling that accompanies 
the pain relief,” says Dr. Alkesh Patel, 
Addiction Psychiatrist at Mountainside 
Treatment Center. 

Not as well-known as the signs associated 
with alcoholism, opioid addiction can go 
undetected for years. Some signs of an opioid 
addiction are: 


Bouts of drowsiness 
Flushed face and neck 
Sudden itchiness 


Dilated pupils 


¢ Vomiting 
° Digestive problems 
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What to do If a Friend or 
Loved One is Addicted? 


If you suspect someone you know is 
struggling with a possible opioid addiction 
or alcoholism, you should encourage them 
to seek professional help and be prepared 
to assist them in getting treatment. It is 
nearly impossible to end an addiction 
independently. Dr. Patel recommends 
finding an addiction treatment center that 
individualizes care to match that person’s 
unique set of needs. 





Dr. Patel adds, “A program that has a 
holistic view of health and incorporates 
exercise, nutrition, complementary therapies 
such as acupuncture and meditation, in 
addition to psychotherapy, and counseling is 
the most beneficial. It works towards healing 
an individual’s whole body and restoring the 
imbalances that are present.” 

If you or a loved one needs help with 
an addiction, contact Mountainside 
Treatment Center at 866-326-2773 or visit 


mountainside.com for more information. 


1 ADDICTION MEDICINE: CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PRACTICE, www.centeronaddiction.org, http://www.centeronaddiction.org/ 


addiction-research/reports/addiction-medicine 


Z Study: Nearly One-Third Of US Adults Have Alcohol Use Disorder, www.washington.cbslocal.com, http://washington.cbslocal.com/2015/06/04/ 
study-nearly-one-third-of-us-adults-have-alcohol-use-disorder/ 
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Compassionate addiction treatment 
Holistic wellness programming 
Individualized'treatment plans 


A team of.licensed professionals 


We are able to sequentially guide clients 
through every stage of their recovery ‘ 
journey or meet clients wherever they 


may be. Our continuum of care Includes: 


Detox 

Residential 
Extended Care 
Outpatient Services 
Recovery Monitoring 


Adolescent Services 


Find a new beginning 
at Mountainside. 





-www.mountainside.com 
call toll-free: 866-326-2773 
We accept most insurance plans. 
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Addiction has met its 


Hartford HealthCare’s Behavioral Health 
Network now offers Medication Assisted 
Treatment Close to Home (MATCH™) for people 
struggling with opioid and other addictions. 
MATCH™ makes treatment convenient, with 
schedules built for the working professional. 
The program, with Suboxone®, Naltrexone and 
other medications, also includes confidential, 
private support services and small relapse- 
prevention groups. 


Call 1.855.825.4026 


Hartford HealthCare , 
Behavioral Health Network 


Connect to healthier.” 


OXYCON-NECTICUT 


The prescription opioid OxyContin became “a focal point of opioid abuse issues that would continue to escalate 
into the late 2000s and beyond,” according to the Food and Drug Administration. Four in five new heroin users 
started by abusing prescription painkillers. Overdose deaths in the U.S. involving prescription opioids have 
quadrupled since 1999. Meanwhile, a Stamford pharmaceutical giant has made billions of dollars from sales 
of OxyContin. STARTS ON PAGE 34 
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“Your pot of gold awaits you “Over the 
Rainbow!” the Purdue Pharma training 
memo informed sales reps in November 
1996. The Connecticut pharmaceutical 
company was in the midst of launching the 
biggest marketing campaign for a narcotic 
in history for its new time-release painkiller 
OxyContin. The memo instructed sales reps 
on making effective presentations about the 
drug to doctors, and encouraged them to 
look to an unlikely source for inspiration: 
the yellow brick road. 

“In The Wizard of Oz, Dorothy had 
a clear-cut objective. She knew exactly 
what she wanted ... According 
to the munchkins, the Right 
Approach (how to accomplish 
this task) was to take the 
Yellow Brick Road ... As 
doctors’ scheduling demands 
are getting tighter, you need 
to more effectively plan your 
presentations ... Know your 
listener and his/her needs/wants ... As 
you prepare to fire your ‘message’ you need 
to know where to aim and what you want 
to hit! The physician wants pain relief for 
these patients without addicting them to 
an opioid ... According to the FDA, stated 
in the OxyContin package insert, ‘Delayed 
absorption, as provided by OxyContin 
tablets, is believed to reduce the abuse 
liability of a drug.” 

A few years later, in 2000, less than 50 
miles from Purdue’s Stamford headquarters 
in Newtown, a teenager named Greg 
Williams first came in contact with the 
drug. Like thousands across the country, 
Williams and his friends had discovered 
that OxyContin’s time-release mechanism, 
designed so those with chronic pain could 
sleep through the night with sustained pain 
relief, could be broken by crushing the pills, 
or chewing them. If they were then snorted 
or injected with a needle, all the power 
of the high-strength narcotic would be 
released at once, creating an intense high. 

Williams had tried other prescription 
drugs, and even other opioids. OxyContin 
was different. “It obviously was a drug far 
more powerful than Vicodin or Percocet,” 
he says. It was only later after he got 
into recovery that he would realize the 
“medicine” he and his friends had gotten 
ahold of “was essentially synthetic heroin.” 

aH 

Dr. Jane Ballantyne began as a believer. 
In the late ’90s, the pain specialist 
wholeheartedly prescribed to the medical 
doctrine of the day: prescription opioids 
were vital for patients with chronic pain, 
had limited potential for addiction and, 
when it came to strength of dosage, the sky 
was literally the limit. 

“The thought was the only way you can 
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get good analgesia [pain relief] is to increase 
the dose until you get pain relief, so in other 
words there is no ceiling dose. And the 
teaching also was that you're very unlucky 
to get addiction,” recalls Ballantyne. 

But as the head of pain treatment at 
Massachusetts General in Boston, she 
began to notice something strange. Her 
patients on OxyContin or opioids weren't 
getting better. In fact, the higher the dose, 
the worse the patients seemed. “We did a 
complete evidence review and found that 
there was actually no evidence for what 
we were being taught to do, mainly by 

pharma,” Ballantyne says. 

Much of that misinformation 

would ultimately be traced back 
to Connecticut. 

According to a 2012 
Washington Post story on 
opioid prescriptions of 16 early 
clinical trials on the subject, 
five were funded by Purdue and 

an OxyContin distributor, two were 
co-authored by Purdue employees, and two 
were sponsored by other drug companies 
producing opioids. In addition, one of the 
key studies sponsored by Purdue “omitted 
suspected cases of withdrawal symptoms.” 

Purdue pushed the narrative that 
victims of chronic pain were suffering 
needlessly without access to opioids, and 
in the years after the drug was first released 
continuously stated that less than 1 percent 
of patients became addicted to opioids. It 
proved an inaccurate claim for which there 
was little legitimate scientific support. 

OxyContin was released in 1996 witha 
Food and Drug Administration-approved 
label that downplayed the risk of addiction. 
At its height, OxyContin accounted for 
only 4 percent of prescription opioid 
sales, and has generally averaged around 
2 percent. However, the FDA would 
conclude that soon after its release 
it became “a focal point of opioid 
abuse issues that would continue 
to escalate into the late 2000s 
and beyond.” 

Barry Meier, a New York 
Times reporter who has covered 
OxyContin for more than 15 
years and written several books on 
the drug, says it was different from other 
prescription opioids both because of its 
strength — “equivalent to five Percocets” at 
once — and the way it was marketed. “No 
one prior to Purdue had marketed a high- 
strength narcotic in the way that Purdue 
would,” he says. 

The company sponsored pain-related 
websites and organizations, paid experts 
to talk to doctors while also paying for 
the doctors to attend these talks, and 
monitored prescription patterns to target 


sales to doctors who were prescribing 

the drug in large, sometimes alarming 
quantities. According to a 2009 paper in 
the American Journal of Public Health, 
“through the sales representatives, Purdue 
used a patient starter coupon program for 
OxyContin that provided patients with a 
free limited-time prescription for a 7- to 
30-day supply. By 2001, when the program 
was ended, approximately 34,000 coupons 
had been redeemed nationally.” 

Since OxyContin’s release, Purdue has 
generated sales of more than $35 billion. 
The drug’s success and its marketing 
helped turn the U.S. into the world’s largest 
consumer of opioid medications — with 
less than 5 percent of the global population, 
it consumes an estimated 80 percent of 
prescription opioid painkillers. 

In 2015, the Sackler family, which owns 
the private company, was named to Forbes’ 
list of the 20 richest U.S. families. The 
magazine dubbed them the “OxyContin 
Clan” and estimated their net worth at $14 
billion. The Sacklers, who own a variety 
of other pharmaceutical companies across 
the globe in addition to Purdue, have 
an impressive record of philanthropy, 
financing the Sackler Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City and the Arthur M. Sackler Museum at 
Harvard University. Locally, the family was 
behind the Raymond and Beverly Sackler 
Institute for Biological, Physical and 
Engineering Sciences at Yale, which was 
established in 2008. 

As the Sackler family fortune grew, an 
addiction epidemic wreaked havoc across 
the nation. According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, overdose 
deaths involving prescription opioids have 
quadrupled since 1999, as have sales. From 
1999 to 2014, more than 165,000 died in 

the U.S. from overdoses related to 
prescription opioids, with 14,000 
of those deaths in 2014. In 
Connecticut the numbers are 
equally stark: In 2013 there 
were 75 overdose deaths 
linked to oxycodone (the 
active ingredient in OxyContin 
and many other opioids), 107 in 
2014 and 95 in 2015. 
Over time, many opioid addictions 
morphed into heroin addictions, as 
heroin offered the same high, often for 
less money. According to the American 
Society of Addiction Medicine, four in 
five new heroin users started out misusing 
prescription painkillers. “As a consequence, 
the rate of heroin overdose deaths nearly 
quadrupled from 2000 to 2013. During this 
14-year period, the rate of heroin overdose 
showed an average increase of 6 percent per 
year from 2000 to 2010, followed by a larger 


average increase of 37 percent per year 
from 2010 to 2013.” 

“[Kids are] prescribed prescription pain 
relievers for things like having their wisdom 
teeth out or sports injuries,” says Kristen 
Granatek, director of prevention initiatives 
with Connecticut’s Prevention Partnership. 
“They get ahold of these medications very 
often for legitimate purposes, or they get 
ahold of someone else’s prescription and 
they start to experiment. Ultimately they 
experience that high, they get hooked on it, 
they become addicted and, after that, they 
move on to heroin.” 

Dr. Peter Rostenberg of New Fairfield, 
who sees many patients for addiction in 
the Candlewood Lake area, has noticed 
a progression among the patients he sees 
from prescription opioids to heroin. “The 
way I think of it, the pills pull the trigger, 
but now the pills are not necessary because 
the kids have heroin,” he says. 

aH 

Opioids are a powerful class of drugs 
that include morphine and heroin and 
brand-name drugs like OxyContin, 
Vicodin and Percocet. Until the 1980s 
they were used primarily to treat cancer 
patients. The abuse potential of these drugs 
had long been known and doctors were 
cautious about prescribing opioids in all 
but the most severe cases. Often they were 
reserved for cancer patients nearing the 
end of their lives. 

That changed when pain specialists 
began to argue that chronic non-cancer 
pain was woefully undertreated. Chief 
among these experts was a young doctor 
named Russell Portenoy, who worked at 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering hospital in 
New York. In 1986, at age 31, he co-wrote 
an influential paper that argued opioids 
could be used by people without cancer 
who suffered chronic pain. “The paper 
was based on just 38 cases and 
included several caveats,” The 
Wall Street Journal noted in 
a 2012 profile of Portenoy. 

“Nevertheless, it opened 

the door to much broader 
prescribing of the drugs for 
more common complaints such 
as nerve or back pain.” 

Portenoy was intelligent, charismatic 
and sincerely passionate. He called opioids a 
“gift from nature” that were being forsaken 
because of “opiophobia” among doctors, 
and sought to eliminate the drugs’ stigma. 

Decades later, as the abuse potential 
of opioids became clear, he would admit 
mistakes were made. “[We were] trying 
to create a narrative so that the primary 
care audience would ... feel more 
comfortable about opioids,” he said in a 
2010 interview with Andrew Kolodny, the 


chief of Physicians for Responsible Opioid 
Prescribing. “Because the primary goal 
was to destigmatize [opioids], we often left 
evidence behind.” 

In the 1990s, Portenoy had little doubt 
he was pursuing the right path. He was 
about to find a powerful ally in Purdue 
Pharma, a company he would become 
closely aligned with both philosophically 
and financially. 

aH 

Purdue was started when Brooklyn, 
New York-raised brothers Arthur, 
Mortimer and Raymond Sackler, all 
psychiatrists, bought a small and 
struggling New York City drug 
company in 1952. The company 
moved to Norwalk in 1973 and 
relocated to Stamford in 2000. 

Arthur, the oldest brother, 
was a pioneer in pharmaceutical 
marketing. His work with 
pharmaceutical advertising firm 
William Douglas McAdams helped 
Valium become the first $100 million drug, 
an unprecedented number decades ago. 

“Sackler was the godfather of the 
modern-day drug advertising industry,” 
writes Barry Meier in Pain Killer: A 
“Wonder” Drug’s Trail of Addiction and 
Death. “Sackler not only paved new ways 
for marketing drugs, he helped create a new 
chapter in American life — the emergence 
of the pill as a quick fix.” 

Though Arthur Sackler died a few 
years before OxyContin’s release, Meier 
sees his legacy in the way the drug was 
promoted. “Decades later, Purdue would 
spend a small fortune flying in physicians 
to conferences about inadequate treatment 
of pain and the need for doctors to 
aggressively use long-acting narcotics like 
OxyContin in pain treatment.” 

EH 
Despite the claims of low- 
addiction potential for 
OxyContin, early warning signs 
of the problem were appearing 
in the late 90s and early 2000s. 
It was first apparent in poorer 
sections of the country such as 
Appalachia, where it earned the 
nickname “hillbilly heroin.” But 
soon the abuse of the drug spread. 

In 2000, Williams, the Newtown 
teenager, began abusing it in addition to 
other prescription drugs. He got clean 
after a near-fatal car accident and today 
is heavily involved in Facing Addiction, 
an advocacy group he cofounded with 
Jim Hood. It held a massive rally in 
Washington last October that included 
performances by Steven Tyler and Sheryl 
Crow. Williams believes he was lucky to 
get clean when he did, and that he was on 


a path to heroin use. It was a path that was 
becoming more and more common. 

Near the turn of the century, Dr. David 
A. Fiellin, professor of medicine and public 
health at the Yale University School of 
Medicine, noticed many new heroin users 
were starting with prescription opioids. He 
began to wonder what the evidence was to 
support the use of opioids in the treatment 
of chronic pain. “In the early 2000s we 
published a paper in the Annals of Internal 
Medicine that essentially demonstrated 
there were very few trials; only 12 that 

had looked at the evidence to support 
chronic opioid therapy over other 
types of treatment for lower 
back pain; that most of those 
trials were supported by the 
pharmaceutical industry; that 
none of those trials lasted more 
than 16 weeks in duration; and 
that none of them were able to 
demonstrate that the use of opioids 
had a great advantage over other types 
of treatments for chronic pain. I think this 
demonstrated that this common practice 
in medicine was of questionable value and 
needed to be reconsidered.” 

It would take time for these observations 
to catch on with a medical community 
that had only recently grown accustomed 
to prescribing opioids in the first place. 
And Purdue and other pharmaceutical 
companies were still aggressively pushing 
their narrative that patients in severe pain 
should not be denied access to opioids. 

In 1998, the Federation of State Medical 
Boards reassured doctors they wouldn't 
face regulatory action for prescribing large 
amounts of opioids. In 2004, after the 
potential for abuse was, or should have 
been, very clear, the group lobbied state 
medical boards to make undertreatment of 
pain punishable for the first time. Among 
those who drew up the policy was David 
Haddox, a senior Purdue executive. 

There were also questions of conflict of 
interest between Purdue and the FDA. In 
2002, the FDA convened a key meeting 
to refine its opioid policy and invited 10 
outside experts for advice. According to the 
Washington Post, “Five of them reported 
having served as speakers or investigators 
for Purdue. Three others reported 
working as speakers for or as advisers 
and consultants to other pharmaceutical 
companies.” Portenoy, a clear proponent 
of more opioid use with financial ties to 
Purdue, was among the advisers. 

In 2002, faced with mounting 
controversy, Purdue hired former New 
York mayor Rudolph Giuliani and his 
consulting firm, Giuliani Partners, to help 
assuage fears about OxyContin. But those 

Continued on Page 38 
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> INSTEAD OF TRYING HARDER, 
UNE ADDICT TRIED DIFFERENT. 








Matt Eacott was hopeless. His opioid and heroin use sent him on a 16-year odyssey of in-and 
outpatient recovery facilities. Finally, facing prison, Matt was referred to Aware Recovery Care. >B f O/ SUCCESS 
O RATE 


Pioneered in concert with physicians at the Yale University School of 
Medicine, the Aware model of care reflects the growing realization that 
addictions—opioid, heroin, and alcohol—are chronic conditions that require 
longer-term treatment strategies. 





1-YEAR OF 
ABSTINENCE 
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In fact, studies show that those who can maintain abstinence from alcohol and 
drugs for a full year improve their rate of success from less than 10% to over 80%. 


ts Here’s how the mother of an Aware client described the process: “Ihey teach the 

We gol OUI addict/alcoholic how to live soberly in their established lives. ARC's use of a combination 

y of treatments and intensive work with a Certified Recovery Counselor is what makes the 

Son hack difference in their success rates. My sons two and a halt years sober and about to graduate 
cum laude! We are forever grateful!” 


A UNIQUE APPROACH WITH REMARKABLE RESULTS. i ax 


Aware Recovery Care is a breakthrough modality that produced an 80% recovery rate in its first year.’ 
Matt Eacott was a member of that initial group and has maintained his sobriety for more than 36 months. A WV A . E 


Aware relies on a multi-disciplinary team that is led by an Addiction Psychiatrist who Is joined by a Registered 
Nurse (RN), a Certified Recovery Advisor and a Licensed Family Systems Specialist. This team meets frequently 
with the client in his or her home. Medication-assisted treatment is provided for alcohol and opioid use 
disorders, as is robust compliance management that can include frequent (voluntary) alcohol and drug screens. 


RECOVERY CARE 
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More than survival, a new life. Matt Eacott has a new outlook on addiction. “It takes time to recover, says 
Mart. “Aware gave me a chance to develop the life skills and positive habits required to stay clean and sober. 
Now| have a full-time job and I'm recently married. It's a life | could not have imagined three years ago. 
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Now you can recover from drug and alcohol abuse without leaving y 
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1.844. AWARERC or 203.779.5799 | AwareRecoveryCare.com 


Proof of Concept. Connecticut Medicine, September 2014, 





questioning the drug’s use were about to 
get a powerful ally of their own. 
aH 

In the early 2000s, Richard Blumenthal, 
then Connecticut’s attorney general, began 
investigating OxyContin and the way it 
was being marketed. He says the marketing 
and advertising of the drug seemed to be 
conducted in a “way which would lead 
to abuse and even addiction. That’s what 
alarmed us and frankly eventually appalled 
us [after] the company’s failure to take 
corrective action.” 

Blumenthal began by unsuccessfully 
petitioning the FDA and Purdue to change 
the way the drug was being marketed. 
Ultimately Blumenthal and Connecticut 
led a 26-state suit against Purdue. In May 
2007, Purdue agreed to a settlement in 
which it paid dozens of states $19.5 million, 
$719,500 of which went to Connecticut, 
where part of it helped fund a prescription 
drug-monitoring system. The company 
also agreed to end some of its controversial 
marketing techniques, including giving 
sales representative bonuses solely on the 
volume of OxyContin prescribed. 

Blumenthal later unsuccessfully 
petitioned the FDA to require stronger 
warning labels regarding OxyContin’s 
potential for addiction, but the legal 
ramifications for Purdue did not end with 
the Connecticut settlement. A few days 
after that settlement, also in May 2007, 
Purdue and three company executives, 
including its president and top lawyer, 
pleaded guilty in federal court to criminal 
and civil charges. As part of the plea, the 
company agreed to pay $600 million in 
fines and other payments, one of the largest 
amounts ever paid by a drug company. 

In a statement in response to the federal 
case, Purdue said, “Nearly six years and 
longer ago, some employees made, or 
told other employees to make, certain 
statements about OxyContin to some health 
care professionals that were inconsistent 
with the FDA-approved prescribing 
information for OxyContin and the 
express warnings it contained about risks 
associated with the medicine ... We accept 
responsibility for those past misstatements 
and regret that they were made.” 

In 2010 the FDA approved a reformulated 
version of OxyContin that made it more 
difficult to break the time-release method. 
The results of the suits and the reformulation 
of OxyContin were positive steps, but not 
cure-alls in the continuing fight against 
opioid addiction, says Blumenthal. “Purdue 
Pharma has definitely made progress and 
taken significant steps to stop abuse and 
misuse, but the general problem of over- 
prescription of these powerful painkillers, 
whether it is Percocet or Vicodin or others, is 
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ABOVE + LEFT: Purdue Pharma headquarters in Stamford. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


Opioid and Heroin 
Addiction 


4 out of 5 The number of new 
heroin users who started by misusing 
prescription painkillers. 


37 The percentage at which heroin 
use increased in the U.S. each year 
irom 2OLO to ZO Ss: 


80 The percentage of the world’s 
prescription opioid painkillers 
consumed in the U.S., which has 
less than 5 percent of the world’s 
population. 


8,200 The number of people who 
died in the U.S. from heroin use in 
2013, nearly quadruple the annual 
death rate from heroin in 2002. 


165,000 The number of deaths 
in the U.S. from prescription pills 
between 1999 and 2014. 


Sources: American Society of Addiction 
Medicine, Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention 


perhaps more serious today than ever before.” 
aH 

Opioid addiction has become a debate 
issue in the 2016 presidential campaign, and 
President Obama pledged $1.1 billion to 
fight it earlier this year. Then, in March, he 
announced additional funds and initiatives 
aimed at expanding Medicaid addiction 
coverage and making it easier for doctors to 
prescribe drugs used to treat addiction. 

Forty-nine states have prescription- 
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monitoring programs, but Connecticut is 
one of only seven where doctors have to 
consult the list before prescribing. “The 
other 42 states having it means nothing,” 
says Gary Mendell, founder and CEO 

of Shatterproof, an advocacy group for 
addiction victims. Mendell, who lives in 
Easton, founded Shatterproof after his son, 
Brian, killed himself in 2011 at age 25, after 
years of struggling with addiction. “In 
2015, in the states that don't legislate that 
prescription-monitoring programs be used, 
in only 14 percent of the prescriptions for 
opioids written did the doctor check to see 
what else the patient was being prescribed 
before he wrote that prescription.” 

John Gadea, director of Connecticut’s 
Department of Consumer Protection, says 
the prescription-monitoring program, which 
was started in part with funds gained from 
the Purdue settlement, helps prevent both 
intentional and unintentional prescription 
abuse. “Not everybody is intentionally doing 
it. They do it because they're thinking, ‘’m 
getting those meds for my back and I go to 
see the dentist and I get a similar med, but 
that med is only for my mouth.” 

Blumenthal says more needs to be 
done to ensure the FDA is protecting 
consumers. In February, he was one of only 
four senators who voted not to confirm 
Dr. Robert M. Califf, Obama’s pick to 
run the FDA. Blumenthal’s vote against 
confirmation was a protest of the agency 
which he says continues to be too closely 
tied to the pharmaceutical industry and 
continues to approve controversial opioids 
and opioid use — including the agency's 
approval last summer of OxyContin use for 
children ages 11 to 16. 

“All too often the financial and career ties 
between the FDA and the pharmaceutical 
industry are excessively close,’ Blumenthal 


BY THE NUMBERS 


OxyContin 


$19.5 million The amount 
Connecticut and 25 other states and 
the District of Columbia received 
through a settlement with Purdue 
Pharma in May 2007 after a lawsuit 
regarding the manner in which 
OxyContin was marketed. 


$600 million The amount Purdue 
Pharma agreed to pay, also in May 
2007, in fines and other payments 
following the company’s guilty plea In 
federal court regarding “misbranding” 
of OxyContin. 


$3 billion What Purdue Pharma is 
currently believed to earn annually in 
sales, mostly from OxyContin. 


$14 billion The estimated net 
worth of the Sackler family, Purdue 
Pharma’s owners. 


$35 billion Purdue Pharma’s 
estimated sales revenue since 
OxyContin was released in 1996. 


Sources: Forbes, New York Times, 
Connecticut Office of the Attorney General 


says. “Sometimes the FDA has approved 
these new painkillers over objections from 
its advisory committee. There has to be 
much greater vigilance from the FDA in 
stopping off-label marketing and other 
promotion and advertising practices that 
create a demand from the public for these 
painkillers, as well as the readiness for the 
doctors to prescribe. The FDA has to bea 
better cop on the beat with respect to the 
whole painkiller industry.” 

i 

Purdue has 500 employees at its Stamford 
headquarters; its manufacturing and research 
and development centers are located out of 
state. “They've been a very good corporate 
citizen since the day they got here nearly 
20 years ago, says Jack Condlin, president 
of Stamford’s Chamber of Commerce. 

He adds that he serves on the boards of 
several nonprofits with executives from the 
company, including Stamford Achieves, 
which works to close the achievement gap in 
Stamford’s public schools. 

Purdue emailed the following statement 
for this story: “This company accepted full 
responsibility for the actions some of its 
employees took prior to 2002. Since that 
time, we've led the pharmaceutical industry 
in developing abuse-deterrent technology, 
which has been encouraged by the FDA and 
the White House, along with collaborating 


with law enforcement, policymakers and 
public health experts on policies to combat 
prescription drug abuse.” 

These policies include providing 
funding for law enforcement programs 
designed to combat opioid abuse 
and the establishment in 2015 of 
TeamAgainstOpioid Abuse, an educational 
resource for explaining several aspects of 
opioids with abuse-deterrent properties. 

However, there are concerns about 
OxyContin that go well beyond its 
marketing, including problems among 
those who use the drug and others like it 
without abusing it. 

Last summer a Yale research team 
published a study that suggested the long- 
term use — defined as 90 days or more 
— of medications like OxyContin might 
increase the risk of death from any cause by 
as much as 40 percent. 

While many with chronic pain swear 
by opioids, Ballantyne’s research suggests 





a link between doctor-prescribed use 

of OxyContin and other opioids and a 
range of problems including addiction, 
psychological dependence, reduced sexual 
drive and extreme lethargy. 

The widespread use of opioids and their 
sometimes-unpleasant side effects were 
demonstrated in February, during a Super 
Bowl ad seen by millions that sought 
to raise awareness of opioid-induced 
constipation (OIC) and was sponsored 
by AstraZeneca and Daiichi Sankyo, two 
companies marketing a drug — Movantik 
— that treats the condition. 

Ballantyne says fixing the issue “requires 
a profound cultural change. People have to 
accept that they're not going to have their 
pain taken away completely. Successful 
pain treatments help you accept pain, learn 
to live with pain, cope with pain. They 
don’t take pain away because no medical 
treatment does take pain away. Chronic 
pain by definition isn't fixable.” = 
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Calabrese Farms Belltown Orchards Meadowbrook Farm 
Southwick, MA South Glastonbury, CT East Longmeadow, MA 


Big Y Supports These and Other Local Farmers 
Because We Know That Buying Locally 


Means Helping Out Globally, 
and That Is Important For Everyone’s Future. 


Benefits 
of Buying Local... 


¢ It’s Fresh 
¢ Helps support our 

















New England economy 
¢ Protects open land 
e Strengthens rural economies 
¢ Maintains safer food 
¢ Preserves our farm heritage 
e It’s tastier and more nutritious 
¢ Reduces food travel 
¢ Reduces air and water pollution 
¢ Sustains our New England lifestyle 







Scan the OR Code to See Our Latest Local 
Farmer Video or Visit bigy.com for More Info. 


BY KATE HARTMAN 
AND ERIK OFGANG 
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farm le Chef, 


Oyster Club, Mystic 


“The root vegetables 
grown in our rocky 
Connecticut soils are 
the best that I have ever 
worked with. My current 
favorite are rutabagas. 
They have a rich creamy 
texture and intense 
mineral flavor derived 
from growing in our 
local soils.” 
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It is home to some of the rarest animal 
breeds on earth. 

The sprawling green pastures of the 
Tillman-Brown family’s North Stonington- 
based Firefly Farms are dotted with pigs, 
cattle and poultry. The breeds raised on the 
farm — including tri-heritage and Mulefoot 
pigs, Randall Linebacks cattle and Dorkings 
chickens — number fewer than 500 in the 
world, far less than what it takes to make the 
endangered species list. 

They are also quite delicious. And this 
flavor — perhaps counterintuitively — can 
keep them from going extinct. 

“In all this research we had done, we 
had been looking at different kinds of 
livestock [through the] American Livestock 
Conservancy,’ says the farm’s manager, 
Dugan Tillman-Brown. “They had a roster 
of all kinds of interesting animals that used 
to be raised and were going extinct. A lot of 
them were renowned for their flavor.” 

The family, which consists of owners Van 
and Beth Brown and their children, Dugan 
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PHOTO BY BRUCE G. EDWARD 
Firefly Farms in North Stonington. 
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and Allena, decided to maintain the genetic 
diversity of the breeds by reintroducing them 
to consumers and thereby increasing the 
demand for them to be bred. The animals are 


raised on pasture in rotation together to more 
accurately mimic the natural relationships 
between the animals in the wild — a practice 
that is becoming more popular with small 
family farms. Allowing these natural 
relationships to occur cuts down on the 
amount of chemicals necessary to keep the 
animals healthy. The animals are 100 percent 
grass fed without any grain, supplements or 
treats, says Tillman-Brown. The meat from 
Firefly Farms is certified organic, humane 
and pesticide- and hormone-free. 

That meat has made its way into some of 
the most high-end dishes in top Connecticut 
restaurants like Al Dente, Oyster Club, the 
S&P Oyster House and the recently closed 
Paragon at the Foxwoods Resort Casino, 
where it wowed diners, including a co- 
author of this piece. 

The rare breeding at Firefly Farms, which 







opened in 2011 with just five pigs and has 
grown to include more than 150 animals, 

is just one example of unique farming 
production in Connecticut. And the Tillman- 
Browns are far from the only farming family 
to find recent success in the state. 

Fueled in part by the “eat local” 
movement and farm-to-table dining 
trends, Connecticut’s farming industry 
has seen rapid growth over the past 
decade that has outpaced any other New 
England state and generated more than $3 
billion annually, according to a University 
of Connecticut study. 

“The stars have aligned and we’re in a 
really good place,” says Steven Reviczky, 
commissioner of Connecticut's Department 
of Agriculture. 

According to data compiled in the most 
recent agriculture census conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
between the years 2007 and 2012 Connecticut 
led all of New England in the growth of new 
farms with a 22 percent increase. 
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Reviczky says much of this growth is 
consumer driven. “We've experienced an 
upward spiral in Connecticut residents’ 
awareness of farming and agriculture and 
their desire to buy their food and their other 
agricultural products more locally.” 

As of 2015, Connecticut was home to 
approximately 6,000 farms, accounting for 
about 440,000 of the state’s 3.18 million 
acres, according to federal data. The study 
by UConn’s Department of Agricultural and 
Resource Economics, conducted in 2010 in 
cooperation with the Connecticut Center for 
Economic Analysis, found that agriculture 
in Connecticut is a $3.5 billion industry 
providing more than 20,000 jobs. Reviczky 
says current estimates put that number at 
more than 28,000 jobs. 

“Connecticut agriculture has definitely 
earned a lot of respect for the many benefits 
it provides to our state,” says Robin Chesmer 
of Graywall Farms, managing member 
of The Farmer’s Cow cooperative. “It is 
recognized that agriculture is good for the 
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COURTESY OF ANDERSON FARMS 


IN WETHERSFIELD 


Bill Taibe 
The Whelk and Kawa Ni, Westport 
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Oysters 
served at 
The Whelk in 
Westport. 





“A real jewel of the Connecticut 
food scene is the Copps 
Island Oyster from Norm 
Bloom. When we were 
opening The Whelk, it 
was very important to 
me that I meet Norm 
Bloom and have a direct 
connection to his clams, 
oysters and lobsters. I 
was surprised to find out 
that many restaurants in 
the area were ordering 
his products through 
distributors. This meant 
that oysters, clams and 
lobsters were being 
shipped to Boston and New York, 
only to be shipped right back to 
restaurants a few miles from where 
they originated from.” 
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state’s economy, as revenue generated by 
agriculture tends to stay local.” 
Agriculture contributes to the state 
in many ways beyond economics, says 
Reviczky. “[There’s the] quality of life that 
citizens enjoy by having working landscapes, 
the wildlife habitats, the open space. 
Agriculture is one of those sectors of our 
economy that does a heck of a lot of good.” 
The farm-to-table movement, which has 
taken the Connecticut restaurant scene by 
storm, has been both a contributing factor 
and one of the most visible results of this 
farming-industry growth. 

“Over the last 10 years we’ve seen an 
explosion in the growth of restaurants 
sourcing locally,” says Linda Piotrowicz, 
director of Connecticut’s Bureau of 
Agricultural Development and Resource 
Preservation, who helped start the 
Department of Agriculture’s Farm-to-Chef 
program in 2006. “It was something of a 
novelty 10 years ago — it wasn't unheard 
of and there were certainly restaurants 
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“My favorite 
chickens are from 
Bella Bella [in 
West Haven]. It’s 
seriously the best 
chicken I have 
had in America. 
For pork — 

Tom Levine at 
Longmeadow 
Farm [in 
Cornwall] 

is doing a 
phenomenal job. 
Produce wise, it is 
Anderson Acres 
in South Kent.” 
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that had been operating that way, but 
the number of restaurants has increased 
and it has become so much more 
commonplace.” 

Stephanie Maynard, who owns Ox 
Hollow Farm in Roxbury with her 
husband Mark, says supplying restaurants 
is a big part of the farm’s business. “The 
whole farm-to-table movement was really 
where we got our bearings.” 

Today, Ox Hollow regularly sells 
its goods — including antibiotic-free, 
pasture-raised Angus beef, high-grade 
pork, poultry and vegetables — to 
several local restaurants, including 
the George W. Tavern and the Hidden 
Valley Eatery in Washington Depot. 
Maynard says Connecticut farms 
provide the state’s chefs with ultra-fresh 
products. “Whether it be a vegetable or 
fruit or meat product, from processing 
to delivery sometimes we have less than 
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a 24-hour period.” 

Direct sales to customers have also 
increased through farmers markets, more 
shelf space being devoted to Connecticut 
grown products at local grocery stores 
and Community Supported Agriculture 
(CSA) shares, in which consumers buy 
a share, or subscription, from a farm at 
the beginning of the year and receive a 
weekly box of produce and other farm 
products throughout the season. 

Maynard says participating ina CSA 
is a great way for people to connect with 
their local farmers and consistently 
enjoy the freshest products. “They're 
able to buy a share of that farm and 
really own that product.” 

The Connecticut River Valley is known 
for its rich soil, but there are farming 
pockets throughout much of the state. 

“In terms of dairy, both northeastern 
and southeastern Connecticut have a 
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Arethusa al tavolo, Bantam 


(owned by Arethusa Farm) 





“Our inspiration comes 
first and foremost from our 
dairy products. You typically 
start your night by getting a little 
mousse from us, and what I do is 
a blue cheese mousse. Made from 
our own goat cheese and our cream 
cheese that gets piped into a mini 
ice cream cone. I want to set the 
tone right away that youre in a 
dairy-themed restaurant.” 


very strong dairy presence, as does 
Litchfield County,” Reviczky says. 
“We have real strong vegetable 
production in North Branford and 
the Greater New Haven area. We 
have a lot of agriculture around the 
state and greenhouse and nursery 
production in the Cheshire area. In 
terms of our working landscape, the 
majority of cropland is growing feed 
for our dairy cows.” 

Arethusa Farm in Litchfield, 
owned by the top executives at high- 
end shoe brand Manolo Blahnik, and 
The Farmer's Cow, a collection of six 
dairy farms in Tolland, Windham 
and New London, are prime examples 
of the state’s dairy stronghold. 

The Farmer’s Cow formed in 2005 
after the six family farms received 
many questions about where shoppers 
could buy their milk. The Cushman 
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Tyler Anderson 
Millwright’s Restaurant 
and Tavern, Simsbury 







The tapioca custard at 
Millwright’s in Simsbury 
utilizes Connecticut 
clams, which chef Tyler 
Anderson says are some 
of the best available. 
PHOTO BY BSC PHOTO 


“I would say clams are 
my favorite Connecticut 
product. They are 
consistently great and 
consistently available. 

I do a dish here called 
tapioca custard with 

all the flavors of clam 
chowder that stays on 
the menu pretty much 
year round.” 


Farm in Franklin, Fairvue Farms in 
Woodstock, Fort Hill Farms in Thompson, 
Graywall Farms in Lebanon, Hytone Farm 
in Coventry and Mapleleaf Farm in Hebron 
created their own company and began 
forging relationships with local retailers to 
get their products into stores. 

“Our six farms originally got together 
about 20 years ago to get the word out that 
agriculture was alive and well in Connecticut. 
A lot of folks felt that agriculture was in its 
demise,’ says Chesmer. “There was a lot of 
pressure from residential and commercial 
development, and farmland was being lost 
at a furious rate, and to some it looked like 
agriculture was on the way out. However, a lot 
of farms, including ours, weren't planning to 
go anywhere. They had a younger generation 
coming along and they were investing in the 
future, modernizing infrastructure, investing 
in efhcient equipment and purchasing 
additional farmland.” 

Today, The Farmer's Cow milk, half and 
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half, ice cream, coffee, apple cider and eggs 
can be found in large retail stores like Big Y, 
Stop & Shop and Whole Foods throughout 
New England and New York. The group also 
opened its own store and cafe, The Farmer's 
Cow Calfé & Creamery, in Willimantic in 


2012 to sell its products directly to customers. 


“Local sourcing and environmental 
sustainability are a growing trend with 
chefs and is starting to be appreciated by 
some retailers. Big Y has made a significant 
effort to feature locally sourced products,” 
Chesmer says. “There has been a huge 
growth of interest in local agriculture as is 
evidenced by the proliferation of farmers 
markets across the state, retailers featuring 
local, chefs and restaurants featuring locally 
sourced ingredients on their menus and 
farm-to-table dinners.” 

Connecticut’s farming activities are not 
confined to the land, though. More than 
70,000 acres of shellfish farms are being 
cultivated under the waters of Long Island 





Sound. This process involves the planting of 
shells for oysters to attach to and grow. The 
oysters cultivated through this process are 
among the most sought after in the world. 

Jimmy Bloom of Copps Island Oyster, 

a Norwalk-based company owned by his 
father and founded by his grandfather in the 
1940s, says Connecticut oysters are noted 
for their balance of briny and sweet flavors. 
The esteemed Blue Point oyster originates 
here. “There was a company, Blue Point 
Oysters, that my grandfather bought out 

in the 1980s,” he says. “It was Connecticut 
oysters that actually made the Blue Point 
name famous. Other states started using the 
name just because there was a demand for 
Blue Points in the market and it turned into 
a generic term over the years.” 

Though the Connecticut oyster industry 
took a hit in the late 1990s when a virus 
decimated much of the population, the 
business has recovered and so has the 
demand from diners. “The oyster market 


is definitely more popular and trendy 

in restaurants than it was 10 years ago,” 
Bloom says. “Oysters are becoming more 
like a wine tasting; sampling oysters from 
different areas is like sampling wine from 
different vineyards.” 

Beyond longtime farming families like the 
Blooms, there is also new blood on the scene. 
“There was an increase in new and beginning 
farmers, some of them young, some of them 
not so young. There’s an increase in the 
number of farms where the principal happens 
to be a female,” Reviczky says. 

The Tillman-Brown family of Firefly 
Farms exemplifies the changing tide. They 
were not born to be farmers. They choose 
the life, first and foremost, for themselves. 

Dugan Tillman-Brown explains that their 
interest really began when his father was 
diagnosed with Lyme disease years ago. The 
family spent a lot of time researching healthy, 
organic eating and becoming educated on 
where their food was coming from. They 






Chris Eddy 


The Restaurant at Winvian Farm 





Roasted lamb with 
seasonal garnish at 
The Restaurant 

at Winvian Farm. 
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eventually started their own family farm. 

“Our original concept was not to be 
a commercial farm,” he says. “We were 
originally just a home farmstead to keep 
me employed and feed the family. It kind of 
grew. I realized it wouldn't take much more 
effort to raise 10 pigs, and then of course it 
just started spiraling.” 

Firefly Farms takes farming best practices 
seriously. They are committed to the humane 
treatment and slaughter of their animals 
and have received the prestigious Certified 
Humane distinction from Humane Farm 
Animal Care through inspections. 

They also take great care to honor the 
requests and needs of their customers. 
Tillman-Brown says about 18 months into 
their operation they started getting calls 
from individuals looking for soy-free meat. 
He says it’s something he hadn't considered 
before, but after 10 or 15 calls he decided it 
was something the farm could do for their 
customers. Yes, it makes the feed more 


PETER MASSINI, BIGCITYAERIALS.COM 





“T have three acres of 
gardens. I can't think ofa 
scenario that can beat it as 
far as quality. I pick what I 
need, and I use just what I 
need and the rest is in the 
ground. [Beyond the farm] 
I get maple syrup from Winter Winds 
Farm. I would put it up against any 
other maple syrup that I’ve ever had 
... Pete Sepe’s lamb [out of Sepe Farm 
in Newtown], that’s truly a wonderful 
product. He’s got extraordinary lamb; 
it’s just fantastic.” 
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expensive, but he quickly found it increased 
the number of piglets being born and their 
overall health. Today, Firefly Farms is 
completely soy-free. 

They have plans to further diversify their 
animals to include ducks, goats, lambs 
and rabbits in the coming years. He says 
these new species will smooth some of the 
bumps in the rotational-grazing process and 
provide more products to customers. 

“My whole goal is not to use anything 
strange, says Tillman-Brown, “just to use 
management and look backward in time.” 

The most successful farmers are committed 
to honoring the industry’s traditions while 
pushing forward into the modern age. 

“My mom used to share stories about what 
a struggle it was growing up and being a 
farmer and being looked down on as someone 
who came off the farm,” says Reviczky, whose 
parents both grew up in farming families. 
“Today the perception has really changed and 
people look up to people who grow things.” 
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Summer Study Abroad 
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For more than 40 years, Choate Rosemary Hall has offered authentic, experiential 
language immersion programs abroad. Choate faculty, experienced with teaching 
American and international high school students, and carefully selected host families 
make for an unforgettable experience of language and culture. 


BEIJING, CHINA: JUNE 23 — JULY 27 Focus on intensive language 
instruction and immersion while experiencing the sights and sounds of China. The 
program is designed to help students strengthen their language skills and better their 
understanding of Chinese culture. 


LA CORUNA \, SPAIN: JUNE 23 - JULY 27 Live and study in the 
northwestern coastal city of La Coruiia. Students ave to historic and cultural sites both 
locally and in northern and central Spain. 


DARIS FRANCE: | : -IULY 22 

PARIS, FRANCE: JUNE 17 - JULY 23 stay in the heart of Paris with host 
families, take courses oo oni exclicvaly' in French, and travel to historic and cultural 
sites throughout France. 
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www.choate.edu/summer 








For the past several years, Connecticut's 
food culture has been encouraging diners to 
“know their farmer” and eat “farm-to-table” 
whenever possible. With the proliferation of 
farmers markets, community-supported 
agriculture (CSA) and restaurants boasting 
local products on their menus, that’s becom- 
ing easier and easier to do. But there remains 
an even simpler model, one with the shortest 
distance from ground to plate — gardening. 
Because in the rising tide of the “eat local” 
movement, what is more local than your 
own backyard? 

“Having a garden at home is certainly 
a great way to incorporate healthy, 
seasonal ingredients into your diet, and 
it is so convenient, says Tracey Medeiros, 
co-author of The Connecticut Farm Table 
Cookbook, which includes more than 150 
recipes from around our state. “After the 
initial effort of planting, your healthy 
choices are just steps away.” 

There are some of us who were born to 
garden — raised by parents or grandparents 
who tended their own small patches of dirt, 
yielding fresh produce that was carried 
inside and incorporated into the kinds of 
family meals that we remember. But not 
everyone was raised garden-side. 

The “eat fresh,” “eat local” trends may have 
inspired some to attempt it themselves, but 
as Fabienne Audette, professional gardener 
and owner of Nibbling Brook Gardens in 
Thomaston, so perfectly puts it, “Gardening 
for the first time can be intimidating.” 

Where to begin? What should you plant? 
And what if youre not born with the green 
thumb necessary to make things grow? 
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Whether you have experience or not, 
there are steps you can take to ensure 
your growing season isn’t a complete bust. 
Audette encourages beginning gardeners 
to start small, and to remember that 
“gardening tests one’s patience.” 


Tips to get started 


When building an herb or vegetable 
garden, Audette advises people to place 
them “in a well-drained sunny location 
20 feet away from the drip line of any tree. 
Tree roots will suck up water and nutrients 
away from smaller plants,” she says. 
Gardeners should cultivate their area, 
incorporating a large bag of composted 
manure or composted forest litter for 
every 32 square feet of garden space. 

This provides extra nutrients to the soil, 
which will yield healthier vegetables. 

Having your soil analyzed is a great 
way to set yourself up for success in the 
growing season. Audette suggests reaching 
out to the University of Connecticut 
Extension Service or the Connecticut 





Photos from 
The Connecticut 
Farm Table Cookbook. 
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Agricultural Experiment Station for an 
analysis and nutrient recommendation. 

The UConn Soil Nutrient Analysis 
Laboratory has been a resource for farmers, 
greenhouse growers and residents for more 
than 50 years. According to its website, 
the lab’s goal is “to provide an inexpensive 
means for both agricultural producers and 
homeowners to test their soil fertility and 
receive environmentally sound limestone 
and fertilizer recommendations. 

“Through our analyses as well as outreach 
efforts, clients and the public are being 
informed about wise soil management 
and fertility practices.” 

It is also a good idea to acquire seeds or 
plants from a nursery or a local grower, 
because they will provide plants that do well 
in your local climate zone, says Audette. 

“Talk to your neighbors at the local 
farmers market,’ Medeiros encourages. 
“They are a valuable resource.” 


What to grow 


Some plants are easier to cultivate than 
others, and when just starting out it’s a 
good idea to plant varieties that are sure 
to give you returns. 

“Tomatoes are great for beginners,” 
suggests Medeiros. “All you need is full 
sun and nutrient-packed soil. I personally 
enjoy growing Sun Gold and Black Prince 
tomatoes. I only pick my tomatoes when 
they have reached full size and are suitably 
ripened. In my experience, I have found the 
most success with my tomato plants when 
they have plenty of room to grow and lots 
of direct light.” 

Pole or bush beans can also be a good 
choice for beginners. “Pick them regularly 
when they are young and tender,” she says. 

“Herbs are the perfect plants to start out 
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with as they require the least maintenance 
and provide the best result — something 
to eat as well as fragrance and beauty,” says 
Audette. “They, in general, require less 
care, water and fertilizers. They also are 
less susceptible to diseases and infestations 
of insects.” 


Regardless of what you choose to plant, 
proper care is essential for returns. Always 
plant after the fear of frost is gone in the 
spring. Water and tend to them regularly 
in accordance with the directions for each 
individual variety. Research is essential just 
like with anything, so do plenty of reading 
before embarking on a gardening adventure. 
You should know what each plant needs and 
when they should be picked. 


Fresh food options 


“T have a home garden and love going 
out to snip fresh basil, lettuces and mint 
every day in season, but gardening is not 
for everyone,’ says Christy Colasurdo, 
who, with Medeiros, wrote The Connecticut 
Farm Table Cookbook. “That’s why we're so 
fortunate in Connecticut to have so many 
options for local produce, eggs, cheese, 
meat and other healthy staples.” 

Opting for fresh, seasonal produce is an 











important step in transforming your diet. 
Whether you choose to grow some 

of those staples at home or not, stopping 
by a farmers market or taking part ina 
CSA is a great way to connect with farmers 
and get your hands on fresh food. 

“Eating locally and seasonally is a 
win-win for all involved,” says Medeiros. 
“You know the source of your food and 
are supporting the local food chain while 
enjoying ingredients that are at their best 
and freshest.” 

Many communities in Connecticut are 
fortunate enough to have access to 
a nearby farmers market. Farmers come 
from around the state, set up their stands 
and display their wares — much of which 
was picked that morning. Depending 
on the market, shoppers are able to find 
seasonal produce, locally raised meat, dairy 
products, breads, baked goods and more. 

CSAs also connect shoppers directly 
with a specific farm. People buy a share 
of the farm at the beginning of the year 
and then receive produce grown on the 
farm throughout the season. This and 
similar models, “make the consumer an 
active participant and a stakeholder in the 
farm, which is a wonderful relationship,” 
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A moment of pure luxury 
just for you. 
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helping to preserve local farms for 
generations to come, says Medeiros. 

No matter where you choose to acquire 
your fresh food, the benefits of eating 
seasonally can't be denied. Choosing what’s 
in season assures youre getting the freshest 
and most nutritious options, and you have 
the opportunity to experience new flavors 
all year long. 

“The benefits of eating seasonally and 
locally are numerous, but for me it all comes 
down to taste,” adds Colasurdo. “A hothouse 
tomato in winter is virtually tasteless, and 
that uniform red hue is a phony because 
that tomato has been blasted with gas and 
transported from a far-flung locale. To me, 
the biggest pleasures come from enjoying 
foods in the season they are grown. There’s 
something special about waiting all year and 
going to the farm stand for a dozen ear of 
sweet summer corn or a bushel of juicy ripe 
peaches right off the vine. 

“Mother Nature knows what she’s doing,” 
she continues, “and it’s worth the wait.” 

With all of our busy lives it can be 
difficult to find the time to grow your own 
food or make an extra stop at the market 
instead of picking up all your food at the 
local big box store — though many local 
stores are beginning to carry more locally 
grown vegetables in season. If you want to 
change your diet, eating fresh is the first ie 
step. You can replicate the “farm-to-table” ae Bop * . ae 
experience at home for yourself — whether Th e p erfe r your fever tion. 


that farm is nearby or in your own backyard. ee ae ee ee 
Get out there this spring and summer and 


try it for yourself! 


Southwind Farms 


; 223 Morris Town Line Highway, Watertown, CT 
(off Rte. 63, 4.5 mi. north of Watertown Ctr) 


Call 860.274.9001 for a tour or visit our website for events: 
southwindfarms.com 
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Walpole offers style for your lifestyle, 
urban or suburban, and available in low 
maintenance Azek cellular PVC in a variety of 
colors. This advanced material looks just like 
natural wood. To schedule a free at-home 
design consultation, call or 

visit 
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Over 30 locations nationwide - All projects shown here crafted with AZEK® cellular PVC 
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836 Post Road, Darien ¢ (203) 655-8444 


1331 Boston Post Rd., Larchmont, NY (914) 834-0433 ¢ 81 Fields Lane, Brewster, NY (845) 278-0377 
www.seasonstoo.com ¢ Darien @seasonstoo.com 
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Goodness Is in Sera 


Kerry (left) ison a mission. As our 
Good Food Good Pag le produce manager she works closely 
with local farmers like Laura (right) at 
. Riverbank Farm to source the purest, 
Good life freshest produce born of the earth and 
was established in 1991, Riverbank has 
eye adalienemUUi tam imi icelealiare melamelels 
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Ps . Riverbank Farm is certified organic and 
owners Dave and Laura, who have 
tal studies, run an apprenticeship 
o)celele-]aamer-lialinvem- Mall mace) eke) Mr-lannie: 
who in turn, help them provide New 


brimming with flavor. Since the farm 
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degrees in economics and environmen- 
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Abalemy-lanl-Me-lcciele-lacciplelelamcene(-ie- imi: 
evident in every item on our shelves, 
icesaamelelm@ oy-Ljaelccme-]hi-lem (ele-]m-lale 
humane meats, eggs, milks and cheeses 
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counter. Since 1971, “to do good” has 
been one of New Morning's operating 
principals. 
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Above: Salmon from Shell and Bones 
Below: Bucatini and clams 
PHOTOS BY JEFF KAUFMAN 


SHELL & BONES CONQUERS LAND AND SEA BESIDE LONG ISLAND SOUND | BY KATE HARTMAN 


Shell & Bones 


New Haven isn’t lacking for high-quality, award-winning restaurants, 
most within a tight, four-block area. On a bustling Friday night you 
can stop off in downtown and have your pick of delicious dining 
experiences, but on a recent weekend a group of friends and I decided to 
venture off the beaten path, instead heading down to Long Island Sound 
for a surf-and-turf feast we had been dreaming about for months. 

Situated in the former Sage American Grill space below the 
Pequonnock Yacht Club in the historic City Point neighborhood, 
Shell & Bones opened in August as a collaboration between Daniel 
Kay and longtime partners Marc Knight and Robert Bolduc of 
Geronimo Bar & Grill in New Haven and Fairfield. Renowned 
Connecticut chef Arturo Franco-Camacho, formerly of Roomba, 
Bespoke and Suburban, heads the kitchen here, serving up hearty 
meat and seafood dishes that appropriately reflect the restaurant’s 
ideal waterside locale. 

On our recent visit, the weather hadn't quite warmed into a full 
spring bloom, so we nestled at a table next to the restaurant’s stunning, 
two-sided fireplace in its sophisticated white-washed dining room. 
A long window looked in on the kitchen where the chefs were hard 





at work. A large, U-shaped brass bar provided ample seating and 
naturally divided the room into more casual (high-top tables and 
booths) and more formal (lower two- and four-seater tables) seating. 
During the warmer season, the restaurant will open the many 
windows that look out onto the Sound and seat diners on the patio. 
We can't wait to go back and dine on some fresh seafood al fresco. 
The food Franco-Camacho is serving up at Shell & Bones is at 
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Above: Thai Short Ribs Right: Chef Arturo Franco-Camacho 


once familiar and new. You will find plenty of recognizable favorites 
here like the classic bucatini and clams, a meaty bouillabaisse with 
mussels, clams, shrimp, scallops and cod, and a succulent prime 
New York strip with a wild mushroom-bacon sauce. But prepare 
for some unexpected dishes like their Atlantic cod chowder style, a 
fresh take on a classic New England chowder with pan-roasted cod, 
potatoes, corn, leeks, celery, bacon and a light cream sauce. 

It only makes sense that a restaurant called Shell & Bones would 
feature an impressive raw bar. Here it includes Atlantic and Pacific 
oysters, littleneck clams, shrimp cocktail, and scallop and shrimp 
ceviche. Order them individually or opt for the Tower of Shells, 
which piles jumbo lump crab, a North Atlantic lobster, four shrimp, 
six oysters and six clams together, and can feed a group. 

We covered our table with a wide variety of appetizers — from 
the comforting, lightly battered crunch of calamari served with a 
spicy Asian sauce to the completely unexpected organic chicken 
liver spread, which was sweet and savory with a raspberry-parsley 
gastrique and spread on toast. A cold, roasted octopus salad with 
harissa yogurt, English cucumbers and black olives delighted with 
its expert control of spice. 

When we finally moved on to entrees, my three dinner companions 
went by land while I opted for the sea. My salmon was masterfully 
prepared and served over crushed beets (one of my favorites), grilled 
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asparagus, braised radishes and Meyer lemon. Thai-braised short ribs 
with BBQ jumbo shrimp, called the Shell & Bones, offered a spicy take 
on the traditional surf-and-turf combination. 

The restaurant’s signature meatloaf — in a pomegranate-molasses 
glaze with mashed potatoes, asparagus and caramelized onion 
demi-glace — was perhaps the most disappointing dish we sampled. 
My dining companion who ordered it called it “nothing special,” 
particularly when put up against our other entrees. On a return 
visit we would skip it. But one item we would have again is the filet 
mignon with herbed croutons, crab meat, asparagus and béarnaise 
sauce. The meat was so tender it was literally falling apart in the 
bowl. Everyone at our table agreed it was the best of the night. 

We lingered at our table, catching up with each other over 
glasses of red and white from the curated wine list. (Shell & Bones 
also boasts a variety of beers and cocktails from the bar.) We were 
attentively looked after by our waitress, but there was no rush. We 
were permitted to stay as long as we liked, and we felt at home as a 
result. We asked for recommendations often, and were pleased with 
what turned up. It’s clear the staff has been well trained, and their 
first priority is the diner. 

After a brief pause, we decided to try the banana tres leche cake, 
which was excellent. The banana flavor wasn’t too strong; instead it 
was moderately sweet — a perfect cap to our surf-and-turf meal. 


Shell & Bones 


100 S. Water St., New Haven 

203-787-3466, shellandbones.com 

Hours: Tues.-Thurs. 4-10 p.m., Fri. & Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m., 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Closed Mon. 

Price range: Appetizers $11-$18, dinner entrees $16-$38 
Wheelchair accessible. 


AMBIANCE In anod to its location and surf-and-turf menu, the aesthetic of Shell 
& Bones Is nautical without being too on the nose. The walls and ceiling are painted a 
clean, rustic white, which lets the simple décor, like a wood-carved mermaid over the 
fireplace, stand out. Wooden floors and blue chairs bring warmth, and glass bottles in 
wire shelves over the bar add a little splash of color. 


SERVICE Professional yet approachable, the staff here is knowledgeable about 
what’s on the menu and Is able to make thoughtful recommendations when asked. 
Our service was highly personal, and we didn’t feel rushed to give up our table on a 
busy Friday night. 


FOOD A mixture of old and new, the kitchen at Shell & Bones is turning out 
refined interpretations of many American favorites while pushing the limits in other 
areas. Their land-and-sea focus is nicely curated, offering a variety of options in both 
categories alongside fun appetizers and a fresh raw bar. 
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Continental 


Cuisine at VUE 24 


BY KATE HARTMAN 


High in the sky above the Foxwoods 
Resort Casino sits a newly opened culinary 
gem, VUE 24. Aptly named for the 
panoramic views available through the 
expansive windows in the restaurant’s plush 
dining room on the 24th floor of the Grand 
Pequot Tower, VUE 24 opened in January, 
replacing the casino’s award-winning, fine- 
dining restaurant Paragon. 

With VUE 24, the resort casino has shifted 
away from the French-Asian fusion of Paragon 
toward classic Continental cuisine that 
transports diners back to a time when a meal 
was a true experience capped with unrivaled 
service. Chef de cuisine Michael Yaffe, most 
recently of The Eiffel Tower Restaurant in Las 
Vegas, is crafting the classics of yesteryear 
with ample modern twists and fresh, local 
ingredients. Think beef bourguignon and 
duck a l’orange, but with unexpected details 
like a coffee-scented duck breast. 

It’s all under the leadership of general 
manager and sommelier Jan Sedlak, a 
veteran of Daniel Boulud’s restaurants in 
New York City, who greeted us warmly when 
a friend and I stepped off the elevator into the 
restaurant’s expansive circular bar located 
beneath the high-roller Stargazer Casino on 
a Friday night. 

VUE 24's aesthetic matches its classic 
menu, described as “lavish brasserie charm.” 
White-clothed tables fill the large, carpeted 
dining room lined with lush draperies. 
The restaurant’s pianist Jack Madry fills 


the room with light melodies. He could be 
found playing at Paragon as well. 

We were led to a table by the window, 
and offered drinks off the restaurant’s im- 
pressive wine menu and selection of house 
cocktails. A recommendation for a French 
cabernet left me utterly satisfied and assured 
that when in doubt we should consult our 
waiter, which we did throughout the meal. 

I don't often get the opportunity to 
indulge in the kind of rich delicacies 
featured on VUE 24’s menu, so when the 
restaurant offered Connecticut Magazine a 
scheduled visit, I couldn't resist. My friend 
and I dove into the offerings and were 
pleased with every selection. 

The escargot was savory and buttery, served 
traditionally with garlic, parsley, shallots and 
a white wine butter sauce, and the warm foie 
gras was earthy, served on a crunchy crostini. 
(Both were firsts for my dining companion, 
who was pleasantly surprised by both dishes.) 
By the time we were served our salads, the 
chévre with crispy goat cheese, frisée (endive), 
toasted walnuts and a sherry vinaigrette, our 
palates were sold. 


VUE 24 

24th Floor, Grand Pequot Tower, Foxwoods Resort Casino 
1-800-369-9663, foxwoods.com/VUE-24 

Hours: Thurs. 5-10 p.m., Fri-Sat. 5-11 p.m. 

and Sun. 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. Closed Mon.-Wed. 

Price range: Appetizers $12-$19, 

dinner entrees $32-$58 

Wheelchair accessible. 


Butter-poached 
Stonington lobster, 
mushroom-thyme 
pudding and lemon 
beurre blanc 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF 
FOXWOODS RESORT CASINO 










Cygne Chantilly: Chocolate créme brilée, cherry 
compote and pistachio sponge with a swan choux on top 


The veal Oscar, topped with moist king 
crab and shaved asparagus in a béarnaise 
sauce, was mouthwatering, and something 
I would certainly order again. But my 
companion’s choice, the Kobe beef special 
served with mushrooms, stole the show. 
Each bite melted in your mouth in a way we 
didn’t realize meat could. 

Our meal was capped with sweet 
profiteroles au chocolat prepared by 
Foxwoods’ pastry team, which is led by chef 
Franck Iglesias, who recently opened Cake 
by Franck on the casino’s concourse. 

Needless to say we were satisfied by the 
end of our visit; satiated on a delicious meal 
and a high-end dining experience that’s in 
line with a high-rollers casino. = 
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DINNERS AT THE FARM 


COURTESY OF MICHELLE PARR PAULSON 


It’s easy to see why farm dinners are 
popular. Guests can enjoy food from some of 
the state’s top chefs, who prepare meals with 
ingredients that, in some cases, were gathered 
earlier that day from fields mere yards away. 

Here we've included some of the farm- 
dining series in the state. Though the majority 
of the events take place in the summer and 
early fall, they generally sell out quicker than 
you can say “farm-to-table” — so make your 
reservation now. 


MILLWRIGHT’S FARM DINING SERIES 


Simsbury Community Farm: July 6, July 27 

Tyler Anderson of Millwright’s Restaurant and 
Tavern in Simsbury is teaming up with other 
Connecticut chefs for two dining events this 
summer. Cook and the Bear, a new West Hartford 
restaurant coming soon from Anderson and Jamie 
McDonald of Bear’s Smokehouse, will host a dinner 
on July 6. On July 27, Anderson will host the “young 
guns of Connecticut” in a dinner that features 
chef Matt Wick of the River Tavern in Chester; and 
Alex Lishchynsky and Craig Hutchinson, the chefs 
behind [oink], a Connecticut popup that’s garnered 
a cult following from state foodies. 

$75 (July 6), $95 (July 27); 860-651-5500, 
millwrightsrestaurant.com 
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DINNERS AT THE FARM 


White Gate Farm, East Lyme: July 13-17 
Barberry Hill Farm, Madison: Aug. 10-14 

Billed as “New England’s original farm dinner 
benefit,” this celebrated farm-dining series 

was launched in 2007 by Jonathan Rapp of River 
Tavern Restaurant in Chester, Chip Dahlke of 
Ashlawn Farm in Lyme and chef Drew McLachlan 
of Chester. It was started to generate awareness 





DINNERS AT THE FARM 
COURTESY OF MICHELLE PARR PAULSON 





for Connecticut’s local farming community. 

The menu changes for each event, but guests 

at past dinners have enjoyed multi-course feasts 
with offerings such as fresh mozzarella with 
eggplant, tomato, zucchini and basil; and fresh 
clam and golden tomato risotto, with tarragon 
and basil. 

$125 (weekdays), $150 (Friday and Saturday). 
860-526-8078, dinnersatthefarm.com 






FIELD TO TABLE DINNERS 


Field House Farms, Madison: 

May 7, May 20 (More dates TBA) 

The dining series at this farm runs year round 
— jt is held outside on the farm fields when 
weather and group size permit, and inside the 
farmhouse the rest of the time. The entire meal 
is sourced locally from Field House Farm or other 
area farms. The dinners feature a rotating lineup 
of chefs from prestigious area restaurants 
including Union League, Bar Bouchee, Moxie 

and Chamard Vineyards. 

$120; 203-779-9187, fieldhousefarm.net 


GOLDBURGERS FARM DINNER 


Eddy Farm, Newington: June 23, July 21, Oct. 2 
This more casual but equally beloved farm- 
dining series features the talents of chef Tim 
Marotto from Goldburgers. Goldburgers was one 
of Connecticut Magazine's 2015 Best Burger 
winners, and Marotto’s considerable culinary 
talents will be on display at these BYOB seasonal 
feasts. The exact menu will be announced one 
week before each event. Tickets are available 

at Goldburgers as of May 1. 

$75; 860-665-0478 (Goldburgers), 
eddyfarmet.com 


COURTESY OF THE FARMER’S COW, FROM A MAX’S CHEF TO FARM DINNER 


MAX’S CHEF TO FARM 


Rosedale Farms & Vineyard, Simsbury 

The Farmer’s Cow/Graywall Farms, Lebanon 
Dates TBA 

Max Restaurant Group’s popular farm-dining series 
returns this year. In recent years, Scott Miller, 
formerly the executive chef at Max’s Oyster Bar in 
West Hartford, was at the helm of these dinners, 
but the event is returning to its roots this season, 
and a chef from each Max location will prepare 
one specially themed meal. Regardless of the chef 
or the themes, each dinner is cooked from scratch 
and the menu will depend on the day’s harvest and 
inspiration of the chef. 

maxcheftofarm.com 


BILLY GRANT’S FARM DINNERS 


Rose’s Berry Farm, South Glastonbury: 

June 24, Aug. 19, Sept. 23 

Chef Billy Grant, owner of Grant’s Restaurant and 
Bar in West Hartford, Restaurant Bricco in West 
Hartford and Bricco Trattoria in Glastonbury, hosts 
this annual farm-dining series. Each event will 
have a specific culinary theme chosen as the event 
nears. Every dinner takes place on a hill within the 
farm overlooking its beautiful orchard. 
billygrant.com 





THE SCHOOLHOUSE AT 
CANNONDALE’S FARM T0 FORK 


Millstone Farm, Wilton: June 21, July 19-20, 
Aug. 16-17, Sept. 20-21 

Four locally sourced courses are served family 
style under the stars at this farm-dining series 
from chef Tim LaBant of the Schoolhouse at 
Cannondale restaurant. The event kicks off with 
an outdoor cocktail hour and a tour of the Millstone 
Farm. Dinner is BYOB. The menu is not revealed 
until the evening of each event, but each meal 

is made with a majority of ingredients harvested 
from the farm. Tickets go on sale May 1. 

$126; 203-571-8990, timlabantevents.com 


FRIENDS OF BOULDER KNOLL 


Boulder Knoll Community Farm, 

Cheshire: Sept. 23 

The fifth annual Farm-to-Table Dinner hosted 

by the Friends of Boulder Knoll will feature a 

meal prepared by chef Jason Sobocinski, owner of 

Caseus Fromagerie Bistro in New Haven. The event 

will also include beer from Black Hog Brewing Co., 

wine pairings, live music and a silent auction. In 

a statement, Sobocinski says, “The goal is to use 

revered products and not f**k with them.” 

$100 (early-bird special), $125; 

friendsofboulderknoll.com/dinner = 
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Craft Cru ISI NS ERIK OFGANG 


THREAD CITY HOP FEST, May 1 This beer 
festival will feature more than 45 breweries 
hailing from throughout New England, as well 
as food and live music. It’s organized by the 
Willimantic Brewing Co. as a fundraiser for 
local charities. 1 to 5 p.m. $35 (in advance) 
$50 (at the gate). Jillson Square, 645 Main St., 
Willimantic. threadcityhopfest.com 


HARMONIES AND HOPS, May 7 Taking 
place at Black Pond Brews and sponsored 

by the Killingly Business Association, this 
festival will focus on offering hard-to-find 
brews from smaller, up-and-coming breweries. 
There will also be bands. Noon to 3 p.m. $30. 
21A Furnace St., Danielson. 860-207-5295, 
blackpondbrews.com 


DRAFT DERBY CRAFT BEER FESTIVAL, 
May 7 The Hops Company beer garden will 
host this Kentucky Derby craft beer festival, 
which will feature food trucks, music and 40 
breweries. Guests are encouraged to celebrate 
the Derby with their craziest hats. 1 to 4:30 
p.m. $26.50. 77 Sodom Lane, Derby. 
203-734-1616, thehopscompany.com 


MOTHER’S DAY VINEYARD PICNIC, May 
8 Sunset Meadow Vineyards is offering packed 
picnic lunches and a free glass of wine for 
moms visiting the winery on their special day. 
Just be sure to make your lunch reservation by 
5 p.m. May 6. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free admission. 
599 Old Middle St., Goshen. 860-201-4654, 
sunsetmeadowvineyards.com 


BYOB PAINT NIGHT, May 13 Sip your 
favorite wine while learning how to paint 

a beautiful Parisian garden at this BYOB 
painting class, where beginners are welcome 
and everyone is guaranteed to leave with a 
painting they can be proud of. 6:30 p.m. $35. 


Nitro Coffee Espresso NEAT, WESTPORT / VERACIOUS BREWING CO., MONROE 


1207 Chapel St., New Haven. 203-500-7352, 
artplusstudio.com 


RISING PINT BREWFEST, May 14 This 
festival will feature more than 90 craft 
breweries and 300 craft beers. Plus live 
music from /Below and Grant’s Tomb, and 
food trucks. Proceeds will benefit The Folds of 
Honor Foundation. 1 to 5 p.m. $45 (advance), 
$50 (gate). Rentschler Field, 615 Silver Lane, 
East Hartford. risingpint.com 


AMERICAN CRAFT BEER WEEK, 

May 16-22 Specifics were limited as of 
press time, but every year this national 
celebration of the craft beer movement sees 
breweries and beer bars across Connecticut 
celebrating with a variety of tap takeovers, 
special releases and events. Check 
connecticutmag.com for updates. 


SCOTCH DINNER AT @ THE BARN, 

May 25 This dinner and whisky pairing will 
feature four Scotches from single-malt Scotch 
whisky producer Glenmorangie. A multiple- 
course meal designed to go with each Scotch 
offering will be provided. 6 p.m. Price: TBA. 
17R E. Granby Road, Granby. 860-413-3888, 
atthebarngranby.com 


CHESTER FAIR WINE & BEER TASTING, 
June 4 The Chester Fair’s annual wine and 
beer tasting will feature live entertainment 
and a variety of wine and beer vendors. Local 
restaurants will sell food. Proceeds benefit 
the Chester Fair scholarship program. 6:30 

to 10 p.m. $20. Chester Fairgrounds, Chester. 
860-526-5947, chesterfair.org 


Have an upcoming beer, wine or other 
craft beverage event? Let me know 
at eofgang@connecticutmag.com 


Peanut Butter and 


Jelly Chicken Wings 
THE DEW DROP INN, DERBY 


This beloved Derby 
hangout offers chicken 
wing flavors so wacky, 
Willy Wonka might 
pause before ordering 
them. Cream cheese, nacho and peanut butter 
and jelly are just some of the thoroughly out- 
side-the-box flavors offered. On a recent visit, 
I opted for the peanut butter and jelly wings. 
The dish is exactly what it sounds like: chicken 
wings — served in multiples of 10 — with 
peanut butter sauce, a side of jelly and a small 
container of marshmallow dip instead of blue 
cheese dip. It was a culinary walk on the wild 
side, but the combination of flavors, though 
certainly unusual, was intriguing. These siz- 
able chicken wings are nice and tender; the 
peanut butter and jelly gives them a kind of 
breakfast food flavor similar to chicken and 
waffles, a dish that seems to be popping up 
on more and more Connecticut menus. On a 
return visit, I’d stick to the Dew Drop’s more 
traditional wings — these are excellent and 
often ranked as some of the best in the state. 
That being said, after ordering my batch of 
PB&] wings, the only thing left on my plate 
was, as usual, the celery. | ERIK OFGANG | 
203-880-5670 
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A cold brew nitro coffee at Veracious 
Brewing Co. Despite its beer-like 


appearance, it is non-alcoholic. 


PHOTO BY CHRIS PALAZINI / 
VERACIOUS BREWING COMPANY 
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Nitro coffee is non-alcoholic, but it comes 
from a keg, is offered on tap, has a beer-like 
frothy head, and is a relatively new trend in the 
specialty coffee world in Connecticut. 

Short for nitrogen, nitro is an alternative gas 
to carbon dioxide which has long been a popular 
method of adding carbonation to beer — think 
Guinness as well as a growing number of craft 
brews. In beer, nitro is hailed for the softer, 
smoother, velvet-like qualities it imparts. For 
cold brew coffee it performs a similar function. 
While still rare in Connecticut, nitro coffee can be 
found at Espresso Neat Westport and will soon be 
available at Espresso Neat Darien. It is also offered at 
Veracious Brewing in Monroe, both by itself and in 
combination with several nitro stouts. “I think the 


nitro process adds a smoothness,’ 

says Tess Szamatulski, who 

owns the brewery’ with ) ‘ 
her husband. 

Rachel Haughey, owner of Espresso Neat, 
says, “It might not coat your mouth like a 
Guinness, but it does have a creamier mouthfeel 
than a typical iced coffee.” 

It’s a flavor that some coffee geeks will travel 
quite a distance to enjoy, but Haughey warns, 
“Expect some odd looks if you take a nitro coffee 
to go and hop in your car; it looks suspiciously 
similar to a cold dark beer.” | ERiK oFGANG | 

Espresso Neat, 203-557-8955, neatcoffee.com 

Veracious Brewing Co., 203-880-5670, 
veraciousbrewing.com 


Kitchen & Bath Gallery 


Guilford, CT 
640 Boston Post Road 
(203) 453-4358 


Warwick, RI 
361 Jefferson Boulevard 
(401) 739-8000 


North Attleboro, MA 
Triboro/Shaw’s Plaza 

11 Robert F. Toner Blvd. 
(508) 695-1770 


South Uxbridge, MA 
582 Quaker Highway 
(508) 278-7761 


Falmouth, MA 
343 Dillingham Ave. 
(508) 457-9720 


Edgartown, MA 
25 Eastline Road 
(508) 696-9930 


West Yarmouth, MA 
40 Aaron's Way 
(508) 790-2259 


No one does more to help 
transform your dream into reality. 


Only at Kitchen & Bath Gallery can you find everything you're 


Present this ad for your free 


in-store design consultation. 


looking for — under one roof — to create the perfect kitchen or 
bath. Our showrooms stock and display over 65 major brands 
in fixtures and cabinetry, which means you have the creative 
freedom to select from the finest materials and products. And 
our experienced designers are here to assist you with every 


detail. Make it easy on yourself and visit us today! 


8 houzz 


kitchenbathgallery.com 
A Supply New England Company 
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Fairfield County 


Acqua « Seafood Bi-level space with windowside river 
views, Mediterranean fare and pizza from a wood-burning oven. 
¢ 43 Main St., Westport, 203-222-8899 zhospitalitygroup.com. 
Open daily. LD, $$$ 


Artisan « New England A farm-to-table restaurant 
with New England-inspired seasonal cuisine. « 275 Old Post 
Road, Southport, 203-259-2800 artisansouthport.com. Open 
daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


Bailey’s Backyard + Farm to Table A farm-to-table 
restaurant in a polished, relaxed atmosphere. 23 Bailey Ave., 
Ridgefield, 203-431-0796 baileysbackyard.com. Closed Mon. L 
D SB, $$$ 


Bar Sugo « /talian This beloved Italian restaurant bills 
itself as the place where “modern Italian meets peasant food.” 
That philosophy shines through in its delicious offerings. « 102 
Wall St., Norwalk, 203-956-7134 barsugo.com. Open daily. D 
SB, $$, WA 


bartaco « Mexican Enjoy unique taco recipes and a wide 
variety of tequilas on the patio at this seaside bar. « 20 Wilton 
Road, Westport, 203-222-8226 bartaco.com. Open daily. LD, $, E 


Basso Cafe + Mediterranean Casual fine dining establishment 
offering Mediterranean Latin fusion cuisine in a cozy and chic 
atmosphere. « 124 New Canaan Ave., Norwalk, 203-354-6566 
www.bassobistrocafe.com. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.), D, $$$ 


Bernard’s ¢ French Consistently serving perfectly executed 
seasonal entrées in an elegant country setting. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 20 West Lane, Ridgefield, 203-438-8282 
bernardsridgefield.com. Closed Mon. LD SB, $$$, E, WA 


Blind Rhino » American Sports bar features a small 


qining guide 


but diverse and flavorful menu, plus a shuffleboard table and 
27 big-screen TVs. ¢ 15 N. Main St., Norwalk, 203-956-7243 
theblindrhino.com. Open daily. L (Fri.-Sun.), D, SB, $ 


Bloodroot » Vegetarian Offers a seasonal menu that 
might include Vietnamese summer rolls, the Bloodroot burger 
and Mexican mole. « 85 Ferris St., Bridgeport, 203-576-9168 
bloodroot.com. Closed Mon. L (Tues., Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Bodega Taco Bar » Mexican Offers up inventive, doing- 
their-own-thing fare described as “Modern Mexican with an 
Urban Beach Vibe.” » 1700 Post Road, Fairfield, 203-292-9590 
bodegatacobar.com. Open daily. L, D, LS (Fri.-Sat.), SB, $ 


Brick + Wood ¢ Pizza/Italian This artisan pizza 
emporium offers some of the best Napolitano-style pizza 
in the state. « 1275 Post Road, Fairfield, 203-939-1400 
lovelifeandpizza.com. Closed Mon. L, D, $$ 


Butcher’s Best Country Market + Deli Meats are hand- 
selected, trimmed and cooked, prepared take-home or in your 
favorite sandwich to go. Traditional and special salads are 
also available. « 125 S. Main St., Newtown, 203-364-0013 
butchersbestmarket.com. Closed Sun. L, $ 


Cask Republic » American Serious chef-crafted 
American fare as well as creative interpretations of globally 
inspired dishes with an inviting and fun vibe. « 99 Washington 
St., #2, Norwalk, 203-354-0163; 191 Summer St., Stamford, 
203-348-2275 caskrepublic.com. Open daily. L D, $$ 


Char ¢ American Contemporary American restaurant that has 
a menu that changes seasonally and sources local meats, produce 
and cheese whenever possible. « 2 South Water St., Greenwich, 203- 
900-1100 charct.com. Open daily. L (Mon.- Fri.) D, $$ 


Coalhouse Pizza « Pizza Besides coal-fired pizza, the 
jazz-themed menu also includes wraps, burgers and plates, and 
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an extensive draft selection. « 85 High Ridge Road, Stamford, 
203-977-7700 coalhousepizza.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Coromandel Cuisine of India + /ndian Wide range 
of tasty Indian fare is served in a small, tastefully done space. 
¢ 25-11 Old Kings Hwy. N., Darien, 203-662-1213; 316 South 
Main St., Newtown, 203-426-7143; 68 Broad St., Stamford, 
203-964-1010; 17 Pease Ave., Southport, 203-259-1213 
coromandelcuisine.com. Open daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


Dinosaur Bar-B-Que - Barbecue Offers a menu firmly 
rooted in the traditions of Southern barbecue but with its own 
distinct character. » 845 Canal St., Stamford, 203-517-3272 

dinosaurbarbque.com. Open daily. L D, $$ 


F.I.S.H. ¢ Seafood This mod-elegant restaurant features 
a variety of excellently prepared seafood favorites and a 
special section of the menu that lets you choose your fish and 
how it’s cooked. ¢ 245 Bedford St., Stamford, 203-724-9300 
fishstamford.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Thurs.) D, $$$, WA 


Fat Cat Pie Co. « Pizza A community-based wine-pub 
featuring small-production wine, craft American beer, thin- 
crust organic pizza, generous organic salads, artisanal cheese 
and charcuterie, house-made delectable desserts and a true 
espresso bar. « 9-11 Wall St., Norwalk, 203-523-0389 fatcatpie. 
com. Closed Sun. LD, $, E, WA 


Fortina « /talian Enjoy the award-winning Luigi Bianco 
pizza, cooked in wood-fire ovens, on the rooftop dining area. « 
120 Washington Blvd., Stamford, 203-703-9080 fortinapizza. 
com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.), D, SB, $$ 


Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana » Pizza While world-famous 
white clam pizza Is the standout, just about any pie here is 
worth the wait. « 238 Commerce Drive, Fairfield, 203-333-7373. 
59 Federal Road, Danbury, 203-790-7373 pepespizzeria.com. 
Open daily. LD, $, WA 


CONNECTICUT Magazine’s restaurant listings are presented as a service to our readers. Information on specialties, prices, etc., was supplied by the restaurateurs. Space limitations in this guide prevent us from describing 
every restaurant in the state; omission is not intended to reflect upon the quality of an establishment. The listings include restaurants we know and love, and those recommended to us by our readers. Average entrée 
prices are based on dinner entrées: $ — inexpensive (under $15); $$ — moderate ($15-$25); $$$ — expensive (over $25). This guide is updated regularly, but it is suggested that prices and hours be verified by phone. 


B (Breakfast); L (Lunch); D (Dinner); LS (Late Supper); SB (Sunday Brunch); E (Live Entertainment); WA (Wheelchair Access); 
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= 2016 Experts’ Pick award winner: 


= 2016 Readers’ Choice winner. 





Harlan Publick ¢ American Blend of restaurant, tap room and 
patio in the heart of downtown SoNo. « 127 Washington St., Norwalk, 
203-831-0727 harlanpublick.com. Closed Mon.-Tues. D SB, $$ 


The Hideaway « Pub Seafood apps, Southwestern 
specialties and a bar with an extensive beer selection and 
late-night pub menu, plus trivia on Wednesdays and live music 
every weekend. « 30 Grove St., Ridgefield, 203-438-7676 
thehideawayridgefield.com. Open daily. LD LS, $, E 


Homestead Inn — Thomas Henkelmann - French 

Upscale French restaurant features impeccable service, 
comfortable surroundings, an extensive wine list and creative 
French food. « 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, 203-869-7500 
homesteadinn.com/thomas-henkelmann. Closed Sun.-Mon. L 
(Tues.-Fri.), D, $$$ 


Hoodoo Brown BBQ « American This laid-back barbecue 
bar and restaurant features a delicious blend of Texas, Kansas 
City, Carolina and other styles that will leave you craving 

more. ¢ 967 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, 203-438-6033 
hoodoobrownbbg.com. Closed Mon. D, $$, WA 


Ibiza Tapas Danbury « Tapas Surround yourself with the 
sights, sounds, flavors and scents of Spain, with both hot and 
cold as well as traditional and modern tapas. « 93 Mill Plain 
Road, Danbury, 203-616-5731 ibiza-tapas.com. Closed Mon. D, 
LS (Fri.-Sat.), $, WA 


Ichiro « Sushi Ichiro offers a combination of Asian fusion, 
sushi and hibachi entrees. Enjoy the full-service bar and the 
shows put on by the hibachi chef. « 69 Newtown Road, Danbury, 
203-792-8881 ichirodanbury.com. Open daily. D, LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$ 


Joseph’s Steakhouse » American Known for a New 
York-style steakhouse experience with gems such as prime 
dry-aged beef. ¢ 360 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 203-337-9944 
josephssteakhouse.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Kawa Ni « Asian A creative interpretation of pan-Asian 
cuisine and culture, styled after a Japanese pub and using 
locally grown ingredients. « 19A Bridge Square, Westport, 203- 
557-8775 kawaniwestport.com. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.) D LS 
(Tues.-Sat.), $$$ 


Kotobuki ¢ Sushi Rated “one of the best sushi 
restaurants” by Zagat for the past two decades, Kotobuki 
offers high-quality, classically prepared and authentic 
Japanese food. «457 Summer St., Stamford, 203-359-4747 
kotobukijapaneserestaurant.com. Closed Mon. L (Tues.Fri.) D, $$ 


Liana’s Trattoria « /talian Traditional Italian cuisine 
served in the atmosphere of an authentic Italian bistro. ¢ 591 
Tunxis Hill Road, Fairfield, 203-368-1235. Closed Sun.-Mon. 
D, $$$, WA 


Little Barn » Pub Burgers, tacos and farm-fresh salads, 
served up in a casual atmosphere with an outdoor patio and 
fireplace. « 1050 Post Road E., Westport, 203-557-8501 
littlebarnct.com. Open daily. LD, $$, E 


Little Pub « American Great food, generous drinks, 
seasonal menus and a lively pub atmosphere where you'll feel 
right at home. » 59 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, 203-544-9222 
littlepub.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


Local « American Varied menu includes unique options 
like Thai popcorn chicken and country disco fries, plus over 30 
craft beers on tap. « 68 Washington St., Norwalk, 203-957-3352 
sonolocal.com. Open daily. LD SB, $$ 


The Local Kitchen and Bar « American Craft beer is the 
name of the game here with more than 30 lines including rare 
local, national and international gems. There is also a full menu 
of classic American cuisine. »« 68 Washington St., Norwalk, 
203-957-3352 (sonolocal.com); 85 Mill Plain Road, Fairfield, 
203-955-1919 fairfieldlocal.com. Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Luc’s Cafe + French An authentic French bistro offering 
non-stop service from 11 a.m. on, with terrace dining available 
in the warmer months. « 3 Big Shop Lane, Ridgefield, 203-894- 
8522 lucscafe.com. Closed Sun. LD, $$$, E 


Mama’s Boy « Southern A “southern table and refuge” 
with favorites from classic shrimp and grits to country-fried 
game hen. Brunch available Sat.-Sun. ¢ 19 N Water St., South 
Norwalk, 203-956-7171 mamasboyct.com. Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Fri.), D (Mon.-Sat.), SB, $$$ 


Mecha Noodle Bar « Asian Serves some of Asia’s most 
comforting dishes, from Vietnamese pho to Japanese ramen and 
riffs on food that can be found in the streets of Southeast Asia. « 
116 Washington St., S. Norwalk, 203-295-8718; 1215 Post Road, 
Fairfield, 203-292-8222 mechanoodlebar.com. Open daily. LD, $ 
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Mezon + Mexican « EP An inventive fusion of Spanish, Latin 
American, and Caribbean-inspired dishes to transport you to a 
time of tradition, passion, flavor and soul. ¢ 56 Mill Plain Road, 
Danbury, 203-748-0875 mezonct.com. Open daily. LD SB, $ 


Mill Street Bar & Table, Greenwich » American » EP 
Seasonally driven menu from the Northeast land and sea, 
with two dining rooms, an oyster bar, a full-service bar, comfy 
cocktail lounge and heated patio. « 230 Mill St., Greenwich, 
203-813-3323 millstreetct.com. Closed Sun.-Mon. D, $$$ 


Paloma « Latin « EP High-energy Latin-inspired restaurant and 
gathering place located in Stamford’s Harbor Point neighborhood 
overlooking the marina. ¢ 15 Harbor Point Road, Stamford, 203- 
998-7500 palomagrill.com. Closed Mon. LD SB, $$, WA 


Parallel Post - Farm to Table » EP Seasonally inspired menu 
features local ingredients prepared with contemporary, healthy 
techniques. « 180 Hawley Lane, Trumbull, 203-380-6380 
parallelpostrestaurant.com. Open daily. B LD, $$ 


Pho Saigon, Bridgeport « Vietnamese » EP The 
unpretentious, out-of-the-way gem serves up generous portions 
of authentic, traditional pho. ¢ 1275 lranistan Ave., Bridgeport, 
203-334-8812. Open daily. LD, $ 


Pho Vietnam « Vietnamese A family-owned restaurant serving 
authentic Vietnamese food with fresh produce, choice meats 
and seafood. « 56 Padanaram Road, Danbury, 203-743-6049 
rivebistro.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Pink Sumo ¢ Sushi » EP Specializes in world-class sushi and 
sashimi, using only the freshest seafood and ingredients. « 4 Church 
Lane, Westport, 203-557-8080 pinksumoct.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


Positano Ristorante « /talian This restaurant has been 

owned and operated by the Scarpati family for more than 15 
years. Owner and chef Giuseppe Scarpati was born on the 

island of Ponza, Italy, and his cuisine focuses on all-natural 
cooking, with fresh fishes, meats, fruits, vegetables, and 
aromatic herbs. « 27 Powers Court, Westport, 203-454-4922 
positanosrestaurantwestport.com. Closed Mon.-Tues. LD SB, $$, E 


Redding Roadhouse « American This cozy, classic-style pub 
features seafood and meat classics as well as an assortment of 
artisan cheeses, a good beer list and specialty cocktails. » 406 
Redding Road, Redding, 203-938-3388 thereddingroadhouse. 
com. Open daily. LD SB, $$, E, WA 


Rizzuto’s « /talian » EP A warm urban environment with a 
rustic Italian menu. Offerings include an extensive antipasti 
selection, creative small plates, house-made pasta and 
wood-fired Neapolitan pizza. ¢ 6 Stony Hill Road, Bethel, 
203-790-4444; 540 Riverside Ave., Westport, 203-221-1002 
rizzutos.com. Open daily. L, D, SB, $$$ 


Roberto’s « /talian » RC Excellent Italian food with attentive 
service, plus catering and a full-service banquet facility. « 505 
Main St., Monroe, 203-268-5723 robertosmonroe.com. Open 
daily. L (Sun.), D, $$ 


Rothbard Ale + Larder + Gastropub + EP Offers dishes and 
drinks inspired by the Central European regions, including 
Alsace, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. « 90 Post Road E., 
Westport, 203-557-9666 rothbardct.com. Closed Mon.-Tues. L 
(Fri.-Sun.), D, $ 


Sal e Pepe Contemporary Italian Bistro » Northern 

Italian « RC Offers superb cuisine with a contemporary flair, 
from fresh pastas and sauces to unique specials and classics 
with a modern twist. ¢ 97 South Main St., Newtown, 203-426- 
0805 salepeperestaurant.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


The Schoolhouse at Cannondale « American « EP With 
the motto “Fine. Fresh. Simple,” the owners seek out the 
best sources of ingredients and treat them simply and 
with respect. ¢ 34 Cannon Road, Wilton, 203-834-9816 
schoolhouseatcannondale.com. Closed Mon. L (Fri., Sat) D 
(Wed., Fri., Sat.) SB, $$$ 


The Sitting Duck Tavern « American + RC Neighborhood 
tavern committed to using regionally and locally grown produce 
and products. « 3694 Main St., Stratford, 203-873-0871 
sittingducktavern.com. Open daily. LD LS SB, $$ 


South End « American « EP South End’s food philosophy is a simple 
one; uncomplicated, seasonal, flavorful food, with an atmosphere 
that is casual. ¢ 36 Pine St., New Canaan, 203-966-5200 
southendnewcanaan.com. Open daily. L (Wed.-Sat.), D SB, $$$, E 


The Spinning Wheel « American + RC Enjoy a quintessentially 
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New England-inspired menu with seasonal specials, local and 
homegrown accents, and modern adaptations of traditional 
comfort dishes. This classic style pub has 12 types of beer on 
tap, a rum-inspired drink menu and is housed within a newly 
renovated historic saltbox style house that dates back to 1742. « 
109 Black Rock Tpke., Redding, 203-664-4000 swredding.com. 
Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) D, $$$, WA 


The Spread « American » EP The owners are industry 
leaders in culinary deviance and solutions, and are focused on 
delivering great dining experiences. ¢ 70 N Main St., Norwalk, 
203-939-1111 thespreadsono.com. Open daily. D SB, $$ 


Stanziato’s « Pizza » EP Wood-fired pizza made using organic, 
seasonal ingredients from local farms and artisans. « 35 Lake 
Ave. Ext., Danbury, 203-885-1057 stanziatos.com. Closed Sun. L 
(Mon.-Fri.), D, $, WA 


Tazza Osteria « /talian » EP RC Try favorites like grilled 
octopus, hanger steak, meatballs and brick oven pizza ina 
modern and trendy atmosphere. « 116 Post Road, Fairfield, 203- 
292-8810 tazzaosteriabar.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ 


Tequila Mockingbird » Mexican + EP The food here is made 
with traditional ingredients when possible, including imported 
chiles. Tequila is taken seriously as well, with bartenders 
receiving tequila training in Mexico. + 6 Forest St., New Canaan, 
203-966-2222 tequilamockingbirdnc.com. Open daily. D, $$ 


Thali ¢ /ndian » EP RC The ambiance in each of Chef Prasad 
Chirnomula’s restaurants is unique, but what ultimately 
distinguishes them is the flavorful food. « 296 Ethan Allen Hwy., 
Ridgefield, 203-894-1080 thali-ridgefield.com. Open daily. L, D, 
LS (Fri.-Sat.), SB, $$ 


Toro ¢ Sushi ¢ EP RC Japanese and Asian cuisine with a 
modern flair and a hibachi chef to provide live entertainment. 
© 28 Church Hill Road, Newtown, 203-364-0099 
tororestaurantnewtown.com. Open daily. L D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$ 


Valencia Luncheria + Latin American + EP RC Venezuelan 
cuisine served up in large portions in a bright, relaxed 
atmosphere. « 164 Main St., Norwalk, 203-846-8009 
valencialuncheria.com. Open daily. B LD, $$ 


Vespa « /talian » EP Upscale Italian dining with a frequently 
changing menu that utilizes local ingredients. « 2 Post Road, 
Westport, 203-557-9057 vespawestport.com. Closed Mon. D 
(Mon.-Sun.), $$, WA 


Wafu Asian Bistro « Asian » EP Upscale dining with a 
frequently changing menu that utilizes local ingredients. » 3671 
Post Road, Southport, 203-254-2288 wafuasianbistro.com. 
Open daily. LD, $ 


Walrus + Carpenter « Barbecue « EP Sink your teeth into 
the barbecue offered at this sleek eatery in the Black Rock 
section of Bridgeport. The customer favorite is the Notorious 
P.I.G. ¢ 2895 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 203-333-2733 
walruscarpenterct.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


The Whelk ¢ Seafood » EP Upmarket, sophisticated seafood 
with a distinct culinary voice. * 5/5 Riverside Ave., Westport, 
203-557-0902 thewhelkwestport.com. Closed Sun.-Mon. L 
(Tues.-Thurs.), D, $$$ 


Basso’s Cafe - Mediterranean This fine dining and now full 

bar establishment revolves around an intimate and authentic 
expression of Renato’s cultural heritage of Mediterranean and 
Latin American fusion cuisine. « 124 New Canaan Ave., Norwalk, 
203-354-6566 bassobistrocafe.com. Closed Mon. LD, $$$, E, WA 


| Hartford County | 


Apricots Restaurant & Pub « American » EP Contemporary 
cuisine featuring regional American products as well as 

a selection of items from Europe and the Far East. « 1593 
Farmington Ave., Farmington, 860-673-5405 apricotsrestaurant. 
com. Open daily. L D, $$ 


@the Barn ¢ American This 170-seat, 4,000-square-foot 
ultra-sleek steakhouse and wine bar features multiple dining 
areas, steaks, seafood, small plates and a wine list selected 
by a certified sommelier, as well as a wide array of martinis, 
specialty cocktails and craft beers. ¢ 17R E. Granby Road, 
Granby, 860-413-3888 atthebarngranby.com. Closed Mon. L D 
(Tues.-Sun.) , $$, WA 


Avert Brasserie » French + EP Owned by two chefs who in 
recent years have been making the Connecticut foodie world 
sit up and take notice, this restaurant offers beautiful food 
combined with imagination, perfectionism and zest. ¢ 35 
LaSalle Road, West Hartford, 860-904-6240 avertbrasserie. 


com. Open daily. L D, LS, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar » Spanish 
Mediterranean + EP Barcelona’s newest location in a popular 
line of hip, European-style restaurants. « 971 Farmington Ave., 
West Hartford, 860-218-2100 barcelonawinebar.com. Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$, E, WA 


Bear’s Smokehouse Barbecue + Barbecue + EP Let your 
inner bear roar at these finger-lickin’ good Kansas City- 

style barbecue joints owned by competitive eating champion 
Jamie McDonald. « 89 Arch St., Hartford, 860-724-3100; 2152 
Poquonock Ave.,Windsor, 860-999-3834 bearsbbq.com. Open 
daily. LD, $$, WA 


Bricco Trattoria + /talian » EP Creates the feel of an Italian 
farm house or vineyard home, with simple, fresh and delicious 
food and time-honored recipes. « 124 Hebron Ave., Glastonbury, 
860-659-0220 billygrant.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


Carbone’s Kitchen « /talian Established in 2012, this casual- 
dining little brother to Carbone’s Ristorante uses fresh and 
local ingredients to prepare old-school Italian classics. « 6 
Wintonbury Mall, Bloomfield, 860-904-2111 carboneskitchen. 
com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, WA 


Carbone’s Ristorante « /ta/ian » EP This old-school, fine- 
dining Italian restaurant was established in 1938 and has 
Survived as long as it has for a reason. Dishes include lobster 
risotto, grilled veal chop and eggplant, chicken and veal 
parmigiano. « 588 Franklin Ave., Hartford, 860-296-9646 
carbonesct.com. Closed Sun. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Confetti - /talian + EP Offers Italian-American cuisine with 
a celebratory vibe. Also caters and operates the Big Red Truck 
food truck. ¢ 393 Farmington Ave., Plainville, 860-793-8809 
idineconfetti.com. Closed Mon. & Tues. D (Wed.-Sun.) SB, $$ 


The Corner Pug « /rish Pub - EP Classic favorites at this pug- 
themed pub include shepherd’s pie, hot grilled Reubens, creamy 
chicken pot pies with flaky crusts, and authentic English fish 
and chips. « 1046 New Britain Ave., West Hartford, 860-231- 
0241 cornerpug.com. Open daily. L D SB, $ 


Costa del Sol « Steak - EP Incorporates the old and the 
new, breathing life into a cuisine rich in unique Spanish 
heritage. ¢ 901 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, 860-296-1714 
costadelsolhartford.com. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$ 


The Cottage » American « EP Family-owned, European-style 
restaurant offers unique, seasonally inspired dishes and a wide 
selection of wines, martinis and cocktails. « 427 Farmington 
Ave., Plainville, 860-793-8888 cottagerestaurantandcafe.com. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.), D, $$ 


East Side Restaurant » German + EP Old World-style 
restaurant specializing in German food, bier and culture in an 
authentic Bavarian atmosphere. « 131 Dwight St., New Britain, 
860-223-1188 eastsiderestaurant.com. Closed Mon. LD, $$, E 


Feng Asian Bistro + Asian « EP Features a broad range of 
elegant Southeast Asian dishes spanning the Pacific Rim, 
with a fusion of East and West in every plate. « 93 Asylum St., 
Hartford, 860-549-3364 fengrestaurant.com/feng-hartford. 
Closed Sun. LD LS, $$$ 


Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana » Pizza While world-famous 
white clam pizza is the standout, any pie here is worth the wait. 
¢ 1148 New Britain Ave., West Hartford, 860-236-7373; 221 
Buckland Hills Drive, Manchester, 860-644-7333 pepespizzeria. 
com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $, WA 


J. Gilbert’s - Steak + EP Quality ingredients and honest food, 
like prime wood-fired steaks and seafood, in a luxe, yet warm, 
atmosphere. « 185 Glastonbury Blvd., Glastonbury, 860-659- 

0409 jgilberts.com. Open daily. D, $$$ 


Majorca + Spanish » EP Named for a Spanish island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, this modern Hartford restaurant offers 
tapas and well-prepared dishes like duck confit. « 2074 Park 
St., Hartford, 860-231-1003 majorcact.com. Open daily. L 
(Thurs.-Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Max Downtown ¢ American EP Features global cuisine, 
chophouse classics, a fine wine list and lighter fare in the 
tavern. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 185 Asylum St., 
Hartford, 860-522-2530 maxrestaurantgroup.com. Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$$, WA 


Max Fish « Seafood Lively, upscale fish house serving a daily 
selection of fresh seafood and great steaks. The Shark Bar 

is more casual, offering lighter fare and Max classics in an 
up-tempo environment. « 110 Glastonbury Blvd., Glastonbury, 
860-652-3474 maxfishct.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$ 


Max’s Oyster Bar » Seafood +» EP Modern renditions of classic 
American seafood in an atmosphere reminiscent of a big-city 
oyster bar. ¢ 964 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, 860-236-6299 
maxrestaurantgroup.com/oyster. Open daily. L, D, LS (Sat.), $$$ 


Metro Bis *« American « EP It has a lovely new home at 
Simsbury 1820 House, but the focus hasn’t changed — 
classically grounded innovation, seasonally oriented and ever 
open to a playful riff or two. ¢ 731 Hopmeadow St., Simsbury, 
860-651-1908 metrobis.com. Closed Sun. L D, $$, WA 


Monte Alban » Mexican + EP Low-key spot for Mexican 
staples like tacos, burritos and enchiladas, plus breakfast and 
outdoor tables. « 531 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 860-523-7243 
montealbanhartford.com . Open daily. BLD SB, $ 


Murasaki ¢ Sushi « EP Well known for its outstanding sushi 
and sashimi creations, Murasaki also offers a selection of 
American foods served in the Japanese style. « 23 LaSalle Road, 
West Hartford, 860- 236-7622 murasakijapaneserestaurant. 
com. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.), D, $$ 


ON20 - Contemporary French/ American « EP Savor 
panoramic city views and sophisticated atmosphere along 
with sumptuous seasonal cuisine. ¢ 400 Columbus Blvd., 20th 
Floor, Hartford, 860-722-5161 ontwenty.com. L (Mon.-Fri.) D 
(Wed.-Sat.) LD, $$$, E 


Pho 501 - Asian - EP Dedicated to keeping it simple, with 
the best soups and authentic Vietnamese family recipes. « 
501 Main St., East Hartford, 860-569-3700 pho.com/east- 
hartford-ct/pho-501. Closed Mon. LD, $ 


Plan B Burger Bar ¢ Burgers » RC Gourmet burgers and a 
wide selection of beers and bourbons. « 120 Hebron Ave. #6, 
Glastonbury, 860-430-9737 planbburger.com. Open daily. L D 
LS, $, WA 


Republic « Gastropub + EP Handcrafted beers, boutique wines 
and small-batch bourbons are offered at this high-end pub. « 
39 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, 860-216-5852 republicct.com. Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Restaurant Bricco « /talian » EP Every dish is crafted from 
scratch, holding true to the essentials of Sunday dinner. « 78 
Lasalle Road, West Hartford, 860-233-0220 billygrant.com. 
Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


Rizzuto’s « /talian « EP A warm urban environment with a 
rustic Italian menu. Offerings include an extensive antipasti 
selection, creative small plates, house-made pasta and wood- 
fired Neapolitan pizza. « 111 Memorial Road, West Hartford, 
860-232-5000 rizzutos.com. Open daily. L, D, SB, $$$ 


Ruth’s Chris Steakhouse « Steak Billed as “the steak that 
speaks for itself” the steaks served here are USDA Prime. In 
addition, the restaurant utilizes locally sourced produce in 
its recipes. ¢ 2513 Berlin Tpke., Newington, 860-666-2202 
ruthschris.com. Open daily. L (Sun.) D, $$$, WA 


Sayulita « Mexican » EP Named for a Mexican fishing 

village, this restaurant has a party vibe and uses top-of-the- 
line ingredients. Specialties include a variety of tacos and 
Ceviche de Playa. « 865 Maine St., Glastonbury, 860-430-9941 
cantinasayulita.com. Open daily. D, L (Sat.-Sun.), $$ , WA 


Smokin’ with Chris - Barbecue + EP Specializes in barbecue 
and other smoked meats, but also offers specialty salads, 
seafood and vegetarian dishes. « Southington, 860-620-9133 
smokinwithchris.com. Closed Mon. LD, $$, E 


Staropolska « Polish »« EP Authentic homemade Polish cuisine 
prepared fresh daily and an in-house bar. ¢ 252 Broad St., New 
Britain, 860-612-1711 staropolska.net. Closed Mon. L D, $$ 


Sushi Red + Sushi » EP Offers up delicious, fresh, hand- 
crafted sushi in a quiet, intimate setting. « 450 East St., 
Plainville, 860-410-1829. Closed Sun. L D, $ 


Treva ¢ /talian » EP Cuisine is inspired from central and upper 
Italy, with seasonal varieties and unique nightly specials. « 980 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, 860-232-0407 trevact.com. 
Open daily. L, D, LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$ 


Trumbull Kitchen « American “Global comfort food” is served 
at communal tables at this sophisticated city brasserie. Wine 
Spectator Award of Excellence. ¢ 150 Trumbull St., Hartford, 
860-493-7417 maxrestaurantgroup.com. Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$, E 


Vinted Wine Bar & Kitchen « Japas This exciting restaurant 

in Blue Back Square serves 68 wines by the glass along with an 
ambitious small-plates menu. ¢ 63 Memorial Road, West Hartford, 
860-206-4648 vintedwinebar.com. Open daily. D, $$, WA 


The Willows » American » EP A suave boite in the Doublelree 
Hotel helmed by star chef Leo Bushey III. On the menu: vanilla- 
poached lobster, pot-au-feu and pork tenderloin roulade with 
sun-dried fruit. « 42 Century Drive, Bristol, 860-589-7766 
doubletree-bristol.com. Open daily 5 to 10. D, $$$, WA 


| Litchfield County | 


Arethusa al Tavolo » New American « EP This high-flying, 
country restaurant serves sparkling dishes like butter-poached 
halibut with crab paella, rack of lamb and a glorious reinvention 
of Peking duck. » 828 Bantam Road, Bantam, 860-567-0043 
arethusaaltavolo.com. Open Thurs.-Sun. D, $$$, WA 


Community Table - American + EP Chef Joel Viehland offers a 
seasonal menu using only ingredients grown, raised or foraged 
within a 200-mile radius. ¢ 223 Litchfield Tpke., Washington, 860- 
868-9354 communitytablect.com. Closed Tues.-Wed. D SB, $$, WA 


The Cookhouse - Barbecue « EP “Slo-smoked” baby- 


openings | 


The North House, Avon This restaurant opened its doors in 
March in the space long home to the Avon Old Farms Inn. It 
will be serving modern New England fare. Menu highlights 
include a raw bar. 860-404-5951, thenorthhouse.com 


Bread and Water, Middletown Housed in a former jail, this 
new restaurant is helmed by Berlin native and chef Carl 
Ciarcia, who studied at the Connecticut Culinary Institute 
and in Milan, Italy. The specialty is hand-rolled pastas. 
860-852-5944 


Can Tiin, Bridgeport Billed as the place “where French culinary 
precision and execution smashes with Eastern ingredients 

and influence,” Can Tiin serves Vietnamese favorites like pho 
noodles. 203-540-5002, cantiinbridgeport.com 


back ribs and pulled pork are the name of the game here. 
¢ 31 Danbury Road (Route 7), New Milford, 860-355-4111 
thecookhouse.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Falls Village Inn « American ¢ EP Enjoy a menu that 
acknowledges a desire for Classic American comfort fare — 
think fresh-caught seafood and locally grown produce — that 
changes seasonally. « 33 Railroad St., Falls Village, 860-824- 
0033 thefallsvillageinn.com. Open daily (Closed Mon.-Tues. 
during winter). L (Sat.), D, SB, $$ 


Hidden Valley Eatery « American + EP Locally sourced 
comfort food with a number of vegetarian options. Seasonal 
dinner menu changes nightly. » 88 Bee Brook Road, Washington 
Depot, 860-619-0660 hiddenvalleyeatery.com. Closed Tues. B, 
L, D (Fri.-Sat.), $$ 


The Hopkins Inn ¢ Austrian/American ¢ EP A country inn with 
an Old World atmosphere known for wiener schnitzel, backhendl 
and fresh-caught trout. « 22 Hopkins Road, Warren, 860-868- 
7295. Closed Mon. B L (Tues.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


A monthly look at some of what’s new and exciting 
on the Connecticut dining scene 


Pho 170, Middletown Another new Vietnamese place (you 
can never have too much pho!) recently opened its doors 
in Connecticut. In addition to Vietnamese cuisine, this 
downtown eatery offers a variety of Thai dishes. 860-788- 
6341 


Mill Street Bar & Table, Greenwich This American 
restaurant opened a few months ago but just caught my eye 
thanks to its seasonally driven menu celebrating local peak- 
season ingredients from sustainable sources, including the 
restaurant’s own 40-acre Connecticut farm. 203-813-3323, 
millstreetct.com 


Know of a new Connecticut restaurant? Email Erik Ofgang 
at eofgang@connecticutmag.com. 
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Mountainside Café - Farm to Table Modern rustic cafe offers 
up a fresh approach to American classics, such as the Country 
Burger and the Johnny Cash Skillet, in a warm and casual 
atmosphere. « 251 Route 7 South, Falls Village, 860-824-7876 
mountainside.com/cafe. Open daily. B LD SB, $, WA 


The Restaurant at Winvian Farm ¢ French + EP Chef Chris 
Eddy constantly changes the menu, using simple and seasonal 
ingredients accented with unusual and fresh findings. « 155 
Alain White Road, Morris, 860-567-9600 winvian.com. Closed 
Mon.-Tues. L D, $$$, WA 


Upper Crust Trattoria - /talian » EP Northern Italian 
cuisine in the warm atmosphere of a Tuscan-style farm 
house. ¢ 373 Litchfield Road, New Milford, 860-350-0006 
theuppercrustcucina.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


West Street Grill - New American « EP An innovative 
restaurant with a star-studded clientele and menu to match. 
Serves wild fish, handmade pasta and organic salads. Wine 
Spectator Award of Excellence. ¢ 43 West St., Litchfield, 860- 
567-3885 weststreetgrill.com. Open daily. LD SB, $$$, R (on 
weekends), WA 


The White Hart + Farm to Table - EP High-quality cuisine 
made from an A-list of farm sources served in a rustic, recently 
remodeled historic country inn dating to 1805. « 15 Under 
Mountain Road, Salisbury, 860-435-0030 whitehartinn.com. 
Open daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


The White Horse Country Pub » American + EP Serves 
American pub favorites like burgers, ribs and seafood bake, 
along with some English ones — shepherd’s pie, fish-and- 
chips and bangers and mash. Outdoor dining in warmer months 
provides a delightful experience. ¢ 258 New Milford Tpke., 
Washington, 860-868-1496 whitehorse-countrypub.com. Open 
daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


Winvian ¢ American ¢ EP Simplicity and indulgence converge 
with fresh and spontaneous farm-to-table menus and an 
ecclectic wine selection. Reservations are required. * 155 Alain 
White Road, Morris, 860-567-9600 winvian.com. Closed Tues. L 
(Sat.-Sun.), D (Wed.-Mon.), $$$ 





| Middlesex County | 


Angelico’s Lake House » American Overlooking Lake 
Pocotopaug, Angelico’s features great outside dining and a tiki 
hut. Try the spinach risotto, roast prime rib, stuffed salmon or 
lobster ravioli with sautéed shrimp. ¢ 81 North Main St., East 
Hampton, 860-267-1276 angelicoslakehouse.com. Open daily. L 
DLS SB, $$, E, WA 


Baci Grill « Modern Italian Try house specialties like grilled 
mango-and-chipotle pork loin, chicken sausage and broccoli 
rabe pasta, Guinness skirt steak and scallop risotto at this 
casual, trendy restaurant. « 134 Berlin Road, Cromwell, 860- 
613-2224 bacigrill.com. Open daily. LD LS, $$, E, WA 


The Blue Oar » Seafood - EP Open seasonally, with open-air 
dining and fresh-catch entrees. BYOB; cash only. « 16 Snyder 
Road, Haddam, 860-345-2994 b/ueoarct.wix.com. Open daily, 
Mother’s Day weekend-Labor Day; Thurs.-Sun., Labor Day-end 
of Sept. LD, $$ 


Chester’s Barbecue » Barbecue Mouthwatering, slow-cooked 
barbecue is the name of the game here. Choose from BBQ favorites 
like smoked ribs, chicken, brisket and burnt ends. » 10 West Main 
St., Clinton, 860-669-6868 chestersbbg.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


Cuckoo’s Nest « Mexican » RC Housed in a 200-year-old barn, 
Cuckoo's Nest has been serving nachos, fajitas, Cajun shrimp and 
scallops for more than 35 years. « 1712 Post Road, Old Saybrook, 
860-399-9060 cuckoosnest biz. Open daily. LD SB, $$, E, WA 


Eli Cannon’s « Beer Bar » EP The Connecticut innovator of 
the modern beer bar, Eli Cannon’s has been pouring sought- 
after brews since long before it was a trendy business model. 
Food favorites here include the famous nachos, chicken wings 
(there’s 20 custom sauces), the classic cannon burger and the 
blackened chicken wrap. ¢ 695 Main St., Middletown, 860-347- 
3547 elicannons.com. Closed Mon. L (Fri.-Sun.) D LS, $$, WA 


The Griswold Inn « American The beloved 1776 “Gris” 
features classic New England cuisine in the dining room, small 
plates and 50 wines by the glass in the wine bar, and a lively 
taproom. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 36 Main St., 
Essex, 860-767-1776 griswoldinn.com. Open daily. L D SB, $$$, 
E, WA 


In our historic 1909 U.S. Post Office! 






Willimantic Brewing Company 
967 Main Street, Willimantic, CT 
860-423-6777 willibrew.com 
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Iguanas Ranas Taqueria » Mexican - EP Affordable, fresh 
and authentic Mexican food served fresh and with home- 
style taste. « 484 Main St., Middletown, 860-346-8630 
iguanasranastaqueriact.com. Closed Sun. LD, $ 


It’s Only Natural (ION) Restaurant + Vegetarian «EP 
Vegan/vegetarian offerings with a Southwestern bent, plus a 
full organic bar. « 606 Main St., Middletown, 860-346-9210 
ionrestaurant.com. Open daily. L, D (Mon.-Sat.), SB, $$ 


La Foresta ¢ /talian - RC This big and beautiful ristorante 
serves garden-fresh, ingredient-driven fine Northern Italian 
cuisine. It also has a VIP wine cellar and one of the state’s best 
wine selections. « 163 Route 81, Killingworth, 860-663-1155 
laforestarestaurant.com. Open daily. D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale » Seafood This Connecticut institution 
serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot lobster rolls to baked 
stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly clams. ¢ 86 Boston Post Road, 
Westbrook, 860-669-0767 //fishtale.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Luigi’s ¢ /talian Enjoy classic Italian favorites like seafood 
cannelloni, chicken leonardo, veal parmigiana, whole clams, 
prime rib and other dishes. « 1295 Boston Post Road, Old 
Saybrook, 860-388-9190 /uigis-restaurant.com. Closed Mon. 
(except in July and Aug.). D, $$, WA 


Mondo Restaurant ¢ Pizza This casual, family-owned 
restaurant specializes in brick-oven, New York-style thin 

crust pizza. There is also a beer and wine bar. « 10 Main St., 
Middletown, 860-343-3300 mondomiddletown.com. Open daily 
LD, $$, WA 


Puerto Vallarta » Mexican « RC Authentic, traditional Mexican 
cuisine is prepared fresh daily — sometimes even at your 

table — mixing time-honored recipes with innovative culinary 
techniques. « 200 Main Metro Square, Middletown, 860-852- 
0080 puertovallartausa.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


River Tavern « American + EP Farm-to-table pioneer 
Jonathan Rapp wears top toque at this town fixture. On the 
menu: made-to-order guacamole, grilled Stonington swordfish, 
New York strip. « 23 Main St., Chester, 860-526-9417 
rivertavernrestaruant.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


Rustica « /talian « EP The food is made fresh daily, from the 
pasta to the salads to the homemade desserts. Also offering a 
varied wine collection. « 189 Middlesex Turnpike, Chester, 860- 
526-9021 rusticact.com. Closed Mon. D, $$$ 


Taste of China « Chinese « EP Authentic Szechuan/Chengdu- 
style food in an elegant yet casual setting, with a full bar and 
an extensive beer list. « 233 E. Main St., Clinton, 860-664-4454 
tasteofchinaclinton.com. Open daily. L D, $ 


| New Haven County | 


116 Crown ¢ American Tapas / Small Plates + EP Dine on 
sliders, pizzettes and charcuterie and cheese in a loungelike 
atmosphere — along with exciting and creative house 
cocktails. ¢ 116 Crown St., New Haven, 203-777-3116 1/6crown. 
com. Closed Mon. D LS, $$, £, WA 


Adriana’s « Italian » EP Old-fashioned Italian fare, served up 
in generous portions. ¢ 771 Grand Ave., New Haven, 203-865- 
6474 adrianasnewhaven.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.), D, LS 
(Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Atelier Florian « Seafood » EP New American fine-dining 
restaurant with a Belgium flair, featuring a raw bar, fresh 
seafood and private dining space. ¢ 1166 Chapel St., New 
Haven, 203-859-5999 atelierflorian.net. Open daily. LD SB, $$ 


Baja’s « Mexican » EP Casual, authentic Mexican food. « 63 
Boston Post Road, Orange, 203-799-2252. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar « Spanish Medi- 

terranean + EP Hip restaurant serving Spanish and 
Mediterranean cuisine — including tapas, hot and cold. Wine 
Spectator Award of Excellence. « 155 Temple St., New Haven, 
203-848-3000 barcelonawinebar.com. Open daily. LD LS, $$, WA 


Bella’s Café » American + EP Stylish and cozy cafe serves 
breakfast and lunch all day during the week, or brunch on 
weekends. ¢ 896 Whalley Ave., New Haven, 203-387-7107 
bellascafect.com. Close Mon. BL SB, $ 


Bin 100 » Mediterranean Feast on delicious Mediterranean 
cuisine elegantly served in a spacious dining room. « 100 
Lansdale Ave., Milford, 203-882-1400 bin100restaurant.com. 
Open daily. D SB, $$, £, WA 


Brazi’s « Italian » EP Family-friendly restaurant provides 
a flair for traditional Italian dishes served in a relaxed and 


comfortable atmosphere. « 201 Food Terminal Plaza, New 
Haven,, 203-498-2488 brazis.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


Cask Republic ¢ American Serious chef-crafted American 
fare as well as creative interpretations of globally inspired 
dishes with an inviting and fun vibe. « 179 Crown St., New 
Haven, 475-238-8335 caskrepublic.com. Open daily. LD, $$ 


Ceviche « Latin Fusion Several styles of ceviche are 
offered here. In addition, the place features a variety of sizzling 
Latin dishes, cocktails and 30 types of tapas. Try the Granada 
Mojito, which features pomegranate flavors. ¢ 530 Middlebury 
Road, Middlebury, 203-527-7634 cevichelatinkitchen.com. 
Closed Mon. L (Wed.-Thurs.) D LS, $$, WA 


Chaat House « Indian The inspired, creative and 
scrumptious menu is full of healthy, delicious, all- 
vegetarian dishes. ¢ 315 York St, West Haven, 203-934-9676 
indianasiangroceries.org. Closed Mon. LD, $ 


Chip’s Family Restaurant + American Famous for its 
perfect pancakes, Chip’s also has a creative lunch and dinner 
menu, and guests are welcome to BYOB. « 321 Boston Post Road, 
Orange, 203-795-5065 chipsrestaurants.com. Open daily. BLD, $ 


Claire’s Corner Copia « Vegetarian Café-style spot 
offering globe-trotting dishes like organic-mushroom crépes, 
Bengal curry, Irish breakfast and Lithuanian coffee cake. « 1000 
Chapel St., New Haven, 203-562-3888 clairescornercopia.com. 
Open daily. BLD SB, $, WA 


Consiglio’s Restaurant + Classic Italian Family-owned and -run 
for more than 70 years, Consiglio’s is known for classic home-style 
favorites like homemade cavatelli and braciole, eggplant rollatini 
and lasagna. « 165 Wooster St., New Haven, 203-865-4489 
consiglios.com. Open daily. L (Tues.-Fri., Sun.) D, $$ 


Coromandel Cuisine of India + /ndian Wide range 
of tasty Indian fare is served in a small, tastefully done 
space. « 185 Boston Post Road, Orange, 203-795-9055 
coromandelcuisine.com. Open daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


Dino’s Seafood » Seafood This family-run favorite of local 
North Haven diners for more than four decades prides itself on 
serving high-quality seafood with the taste of love and joy in 
every order. Customer favorites include strip clams, fritters, 
lobster rolls, and top-split hot dogs accompanied with a local 
craft beer. « 540 Washington Ave., North Haven, 203-239-5548 
dinosseatood.com. Closed Mon. L D, $, WA 


Donahue’s Madison Beach Grille - /rish Pub Casual 
shoreline dining serving up fresh seafood, homemade clam 
chowder and lobster bisque soups, premier salads and daily 
specials. Live music on the weekends. ¢ 1320 Boston Post Road, 
Madison, 203-318-8362 donahuesmadisonbeachgrille.com. 
Closed Mon. LD, $$, E 


Elm City Social « American Features creative and 
upscale pub-friendly fare in a visually impressive setting. There 
is also an assortment of excellent cocktails offered. « 286 
College St., New Haven, 475-441-7436 e/mcitysocial.com. Open 
daily. LD, LS, $$, WA 


Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana ¢ Pizza While world-famous 
white clam pizza is the standout, just about any pie here is 
worth the wait. « 157 Wooster St., New Haven, 203-865-5762 
pepespizzeria.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $, WA 


G-Zen « Vegetarian Focused on green business ethics, 
G-Zen offers up locally sourced vegetarian, vegan, organic and 
sustainable cuisine. « 2 E. Main St., Branford, 203-208-0443 
g-zen.com. Closed Sun.-Mon. L (Sat.), D, $$, E 


Geronimo Tequila Bar & Southwest Grill « Southwestern 
Fusion Mix of traditional Native American, Mexican, 
Spanish and Anglo-American fare, with bold flavors and 
authentic ingredients. « 271 Crown St., New Haven, 203-777- 
7700 geronimobarandgrill.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ 


Goodfellas Restaurant « /talian The extensive menu 
is a veritable Best Hits of Italy, featuring pastas and gnocchi, 

pork chop Milanese, steak pizzaiola, veal saltimbocca and the 

chef’s signature filet cognac. « 7/02 State St., New Haven, 203- 
785-8722 goodfellasrestaurant.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Heirloom « Modern Continental Chef Carey Savona 
serves dishes like crab cakes with fennel and vermouth butter 
and herbed gnocchi with rapini and tomatoes. « The Study at 
Yale, 1157 Chapel St., New Haven, 203-503-3919 studyhotels. 
com. Open daily. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Home « American Whether in the main “dining room” or the 
“living room” lounge, Home offers up locally sourced food and 
a wide selection of regional craft brews to make its guests feel 
comfortable and comforted. « 1114 Main St., Branford, 203- 
483-5896 www.homerestaurantct.com. Closed Mon. LD, $$, E 


Ibiza Tapas « Tapas Enjoy a taste of Spain with a wide 
variety of either hot or cold tapas and an extensive wine bar, in 
either the vibrantly colored dining area or outdoor patio. « 1832 
Dixwell Ave., Hamden, 203-909-6512 /bizatapaswinebar.com. 
Closed Mon. D, LS (Fri.-Sat.), $, WA 


L’Orcio » Contemporary Italian This upscale 
contemporary restaurant features an outdoor patio and a menu 
of house-made pastas, grilled whole fish and steaks with 
seasonal cuisine. » 806 State St., New Haven, 203-777-6670 
lorcio.com. Closed Mon. L (Fri.) D, $$ 


Lao Sze Chuan « Asian In Chinese, Lao means “old, 
authentic, traditional,” and that’s the restaurant’s goal: to 
provide authentic Chinese cuisine at a reasonable price. « 1585 
Boston Post Road, Milford, 203-783-0558 tonygourmetgroup. 
com. Open daily. LD, $ 


Le Petit Café - French Simple, fresh and elegant dining 
with the menu du jour in a cozy, unpretentious atmosphere. « 
225 Montowese St., Branford, 203-483-9791 /epetitcafe.net. 
Closed Mon.-Tues. D, $$$ 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale « Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot lobster 
rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly clams. « 501 Long 
Wharf Drive, New Haven, 203-691-6619; 1301 Boston Post Road, 
Madison, 203-245-7289 /ifishtale.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


Mamoun’s « Middle Eastern Authentic Middle Eastern 
cuisine, made from scratch using fresh, natural ingredients, 
fine imported spices and signature recipes, served ina 
traditional environment. ¢ 85 Howe St., New Haven, 203-562- 
8444 mamouns.com. Open daily. LD LS, $, WA 


MiKro Beer Bar ¢ Gastropub The unique menu includes 
the “French Revolution” flatbread, steamed mussels & frites, 
and shrimp & grits. The name (pronounced “micro”) refers to 
the bar’s intimate space and to the lineup of microbrews. « 
3000 Whitney Ave., Hamden, 203-553-7676 mikrobeerbar.com. 
Open daily. D SB, $$, WA 


Miya’s » Sushi Sushi restaurant like no other, thanks to 
chef Bun Lai’s unique creations. ¢ 68 Howe St., New Haven, 
203-777-9760 miyassushi.com. Closed Sun.-Mon. L D, $$$, WA 
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Olea » Spanish World-class, full-service Spanish 
restaurant, with a fun tapas bar. ¢ 39 High St., New Haven, 203- 
780-8925 oleanewhaven.com. Closed Sun. D, $$$, WA 


Park Central Tavern « American The dynamic weekly menu 
showcases signature entrées and classic favorites made with 
fresh New England ingredients. « 1640 Whitney Ave., Hamden, 
203-287-8887 parkcentraltavern.com. Open daily. LD, $, WA 


Prime 16 - Burgers Select from a list of gourmet burgers 
or build your own, plus a variety of sandwiches, salads and 
small plates. « 172 Temple St., New Haven, 203-782-1616; 464 
Boston Post Road, Orange, 203-553-9616 primel6.com. Open 
daily. L, D, LS (Orange), $ 


Ristorante Luce + Classic Italian Enjoy the double-cut veal 
chops, pane cotto, risotto pescatore and daily fish specials. 
Extensive wine list. « 2987 Whitney Ave., Hamden, 203-40/7- 
8000 ristoranteluce.net. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$ 


Sefior Pancho’s « Mexican Festive spot serving up terrific 
fresh salsa and margaritas to go with mole poblano, steak 
ranchero and fajitas. ¢ 280 Cheshire Road, Prospect, 203-/58- 
7788; 385 Main St. S., Southbury, 203-262-6988 senorpanchos. 
com. Open daily. LD SB, $,E, WA 


Shell & Bones Oyster Bar & Grill - Seafood This 
waterside restaurant features the celebrated creations of 
executive chef Arturo Franco-Camacho whose specialties 
include steak and seafood. ¢ 100 South Water St., New Haven, 
203-787-3466 shellandbones.com. Open daily. D L (Sat.-Sun.), 
$$$ 


Shoreline Diner, Guilford » American The seasonal menu 
focuses on fresh, natural ingredients, with lots of vegetarian 
and vegan options. « 345 Boston Post Road, Guilford, 203-458- 
7380 shorelinediner.com. Open daily. BLD, $, WA 


Soul de Cuba « Afro-Cuban The Soul de Cuba Cafe 
concept is rooted in the idea of promoting and preserving Afro- 
Cuban culture through sharing traditional Cuban and African 
food and art. « 283 Crown St., New Haven, 203-498-2822 
souldecuba.com. Open daily. LD SB, $$ 
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Stowe's « Seafood + EP This classic seafood shack has 

a simple menu of fresh fish, fried New England style, plus 
perfect lobster rolls, all served in paper boats. » 347 Beach 
St., West Haven, 203-934-1991 stowesseafood.com. Open 
daily. LD, $$ 


Thali / Thali Too + /ndian + EP Each location is chic, exotic 
and fun, but what ultimately distinguishes them is the flavorful 
food. « 4 Orange St., New Haven, 203-777-1177; 65 Broadway, 
New Haven, 203-776-1600 fthali.com. Open daily. L, D, LS 
(Fri.-Sat.), SB, $$ 


Tikkaway Grill + /ndian + EP Build your own wrap or rice bowl 
by choosing your base and one of Tikkaway’s signature sauces. 
Vegen options available. « 135 Orange St., New Haven, 203- 
562-1299: 2 Howe St., New Haven, 203-624-1299 tikkawaygrill. 
com. Open daily (Orange St.); Mon.-Fri. (Howe St.) LD, $ 


Turkish Kebab House « Turkish + EP Offers a range of Turkish 
fare, with seafood and vegetarian options available. « 1157 
Campbell Ave., West Haven, 203-933-0002 turkishkebaphouse. 
com. Open daily. LD LS, $$ 


Union League Cafe « French + EP RC Designed to capture 
the conviviality and old-world charm of a Parisian brasserie 
— less formal, more lively, unpressured but with attention 
to memorable food, wine and service. » 1032 Chapel St., New 
Haven, 203-562-4299 unionleaguecafe.com. Closed Sun. L 
(Mon.-Fri.), D, $$$ 


Viron Rando’s Osteria + /talian + EP The seasonal menu 
includes well-known and loved Italian classics as well as new 
dishes, using local, sustainable and organic ingredients. « 1721 
Highland Ave, Cheshire, 203-439-2727 vironrondoostena.com. 
Open daily. LD LS, $$ 


The Wharf « New American « EP This spot at the Madison 
Beach Hotel serves up panko-crusted sea bass, duck two 
ways and bourbon-glazed pork tenderloin — with a side of 
water views. « 94 West Wharf Road, Madison, 203-350-0014 
madisonbeachhotel.com. Open daily. BLD, $$$, WA 


Zinc + American + EP Their modern interpretation of “American 
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Food” is local market-inspired and globally infused with a focus 
on sustainable food, offering a dining experience fit for even 
the most enthusiastic of foodies. « 964 Chapel St., New Haven, 
203-624-0507 zincfood.com. Closed Sun. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$ 


| New London County | 


Bleu Squid » American A bakery and cheese shop serving 
30 cheeses and 40 different cupcakes. Also serves up 

grilled cheese sandwiches to go, freshly made and to order, 
including the best-selling lobster grilled cheese. « 27 Coogan 
Blvd., Mystic, 860-536-6343 dessertsmysticct.com. Open 
daily. L, $, WA 


The Captain Daniel Packer Inne + American This 1754 
whaler’s inn features a view of the Mystic River along with 
dishes like lemon pepper chicken, filet mignon and salmon « 32 
Water St., Mystic, 860-536-3555 danielpacker.com. Open daily. 
LD, $$$, WA 


David Burke Prime + American + EP An updated steakhouse 
menu with dry-aged beet, as well as terrific pork, chicken and 
seafood specialties. The steak served here is truly a cut above. 
+ Foxwoods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, 860-312-8753 
davidburke-prime.com. Open daily. L D SB, $$$ 


The Engine Room + American « EP The focus is on “beer, 
burgers and bourbon,” within the walls of a historic refurbished 
marine engine building with views of the Mystic River. « 14 
Holmes St., Mystic, 860-415-8117 engineroomct.com. Open 
daily. LD SB, $$ 


Flanders Fish Market & Restaurant + Seafood Flanders excels 
at lobster bisque, fish-and-chips and broiled seafood. Known 

for its bountiful Sunday buffet, fresh seafood market and New 
England clambakes. « 22 Chesterfield Road, East Lyme, 860- 
739-8866 flandersfish.com. Open daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana « Pizza While world-famous 
clam pizza is the standout, many others are also worth the wait. 
This expanding pizza empire continues to set the standard for 
Connecticut pies. « Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, 860-862-8888 
pepespizzeria.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $, WA 


Frank's Gourmet Grille « American + EP RC In 2011, much 
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to the dismay of local food fans, the original Frank’s Gourmet 
Grille closed after nearly a decade in East Lyme. In 2015, 

the American restaurant made a triumphant return, this 
time in Mystic. « 56 Whitehall Ave., Mystic, 860-415-4666 
tranksgourmetgrilleinmystic.com. Open Tues.-Sun. L D, $$ 


Gaspar's Restaurant « New American Cuisine + EP Enjoy 
award-winning lobster bisque, sushi rolls and other sea- 
to-table delicacies made from fresh seafood. Ambience 

is old-school classy with white tablecloths, red roses and 
candlelight. There are also excellent grass-fed beef options « 
385 Bank St., New London, 860-440-3663 gasparsnewlondon. 
com. Open daily. LD SB, $$, WA 


Harbour House Restaurant and Bar + Seafood « EP RC 
Sample ahi tuna tacos, lobster, grilled swordfish and other 
seafood favorites in a casually elegant and comfortable setting 
with stunning water views. » 3 Williams Ave., Mystic, 860-536- 
8144 harbourhousect.com. Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri) D, $$, £, WA 


Kensington’s at The Spa at Norwich Inn « American A first- 
class restaurant serving gourmet food with an emphasis on 
natural meats, fresh, locally sourced produce and healthy 
preparations. « 607 West Thames St., Norwich, 860-425-3630 
thespaatnorwichinn.com. Open daily. B LD SB, $$$, E, WA 


Morning Glory Café « American + EP Family-owned restaurant 
located on the Lieutenant River in Old Lyme serves breakfast 
(all day on the weekends) and lunch, and features a menu with 
both American and Asian cuisine. « 11 Halls Road, Old Lyme, 
860-434-0480. Open daily. BL, $, WA 


The Old Lyme Inn * American «+ EP The Inn's restaurant and 
bar features a locally sourced menu with a modern twist on 
traditional dishes. « 85 Lyme St., Old Lyme, 860-434-2600 
oldiymeinn.com. Open daily. LD, $$$, WA 


The Oyster Club « American « EP This popular place 
showcases food that travels the shortest distance trom farm 
and sea to table, with seasonality and location determining the 
day’s dishes. « 13 Water St., Mystic, 860-415-9266 oysterclubct. 
com. Closed Tues. L (Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 
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Red 36 + American « EP \t’s all about the sea at this waterside 
hotspot that offers delicious dinner with a great view. « 2 
Washington St., Mystic, 860-536-3604 red36ct.com. Closed 
Mon. LD, $$ 


S&P Oyster Co. « Seafood + EP RC Serving traditional New 
England seafood with a South American flair. Enjoy oysters on 
the half shell, PEl mussels, fresh cuts of fish and Creekstone 
Farms steaks grilled over hardwoods. « 1 Holmes St., Mystic, 
860-536-2674 sp-oyster.com. Open daily. LD, $$, WA 


| Tolland County | 


Bidwell Tavern « American + EP This 1822 Coventry tavern, 
once the town hall, offers prime rib, chicken wings and 24 beers 
on tap. « 1260 Main St. (Route 31), Coventry, 860-742-6978. 
Open daily. LO LS, $$, £, WA 


The Blue Oak at the Nathan Hale Inn « American On the 
UConn campus, enjoy honest New England-style dishes and 
lighter fare. Great wine selection. « 855 Bolton Road, Storrs, 
860-427-7888 nathanhaleinn.com. Open daily. BLD, $$ 


Lakeview Family Restaurant + Fresh Seafood / Italian « EP 
Fresh seafood, Italian dishes, paninis, salads, burgers and 
wings are served in a casual, romantic waterside setting. « 50 
Lake St., Coventry, 860-498-0500 coventrylakeview.com. Open 
daily. LD, $$, £, WA 


Rein’s New York Style Deli-Restaurant + American + RC 
Bright and bustling Jewish deli serving everything from challah 
French toast and potato pancakes to pastrami reubens and 
cheese blintzes. « 435 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, 860-875-1344 
reinsdeli.com. Open daily. BLD LS SB, $, WA 


True Blue Tavern at the Nathan Hale Inn + American Great 
casual dining in a fun atmosphere celebrating the spirit of 
UConn athletics. »« 855 Bolton Road, Storrs, 860-427-7888 
nathanhaleinn.com. Open daily. D, $, WA 


| Windham County | 


Coriander Cafe + American + EP Offers breakfast, lunch and 
dinner with a focus on local and seasonal homestyle cooking, 
plus a specials menu that changes daily. « 192 Eastford Road, 
Eastford, 860-315-7691 conandercafeeastford.com. Open daily. 
BLD (Tues.-Sat,), $ 


The Courthouse Bar & Grill» American Serves 20 great 
appetizers, plus “arresting” main courses such as seafood 
Alfredo and Montreal sirloin. « 121 Main St., Putnam, 860- 
963-0074 courthousebarandgnille.com. Open daily. LD LS 
(weekends), $, WA 


Golden Lamb Buttery + American « EP \n a barn overlooking 
a 1,000-acre farm, dinner here might be roast duckling, 
chateubriand or honey-glazed rack of lamb. « 199 Bush Hill 
Road, Brooklyn, 860-774-4423 thegoldenlamb.com. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. L D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$, E, WA 


Hank's Restaurant « American A family place serving 
home-style chowders, lobster salad rolls and prime rib. « 416 


Providence Road, Brooklyn, 860-774-6071 hanksrestaurant.com. 


Open daily. LD, $$ 


The Heirloom Food Company + Vegan + EP Organic cate & 
juice bar offering locally sourced, organic ingredients. « 630 N. 
Main Street, Danielson, 860-779-3373 eatheinloomfood.com. 
Closed Sun.-Mon. BL, $ 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill « American The menu at this 
historic estate includes shrimp-and-sea-scallop stir-fry and 
duckling a l'orange. « 94 Plaine Hill Road, Woodstock, 860- 
928-0528 woodstockhillcom. Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, 
$$$, WA 


The Mansion at Bald Hill » American The pan-seared diver 
scallops with jumbo shrimp is tops, and don’t skip the lobster 
mac ‘n’ cheese. « 29 Plaine Road, South Woodstock, 860-974- 
3456 mansionatbaldhill.com. Closed Mon. D, $$$, WA 


Roots Down « American « EP RC American-style bistro 
featuring locally raised produce and meats. « 18 Route 171, 
Woodstock, 860-315-5614 roots-down.net. Closed Mon. & Tues. 
LD SB, $$ 


Willimantic Brewing Co. / Main Street Café - Brew Pub + EP 
This pioneering brewery is located within a historic U.S. Post 
Office building. Beers are brewed in full view of diners. Try the 
ale-steamed mussels. Other Connecticut craft beers available. 
¢ 967 Main St., Willimantic, 860-423-6777 willibrew.com. Open 
daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA 


BREAK IT, CHIP IT, 
CRACK IT—We can 
restore it. China and 
crystal restoration. 

Call us at our Cheshire, 
CT location 203-271-3659 
or visit us online at 
www.chinaandcrystal 
repair.com 





furniture restoration 


FURNITURE REPAIR & RESTORATION. 
Chairs Re-Caned, Re-Rushed, 
Re-Upholstered, Re-Glued. Complete 
Wicker/Rattan Repairs & Restorations. 
All furniture professionally Stripped, 
Refinished, Restored & Repaired. 
Expert furniture decorating and 
painting. 90 years in business. 
H.H. PERKINS Company. Call 
(203) 787-1123 370 State Street, North 
Haven, CT 06473 www.hhperkins.com 


historic window solutions ——— 


We Restore and Improve the Energy 
Efficiency of Historic Wood Window 


%. 
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RESTORED ¢ DOUBLE-PANED 
WEATHER STRIPPED 
See How It’s Done! 


2 minute video 
on our website: |51-GLASS 
www.ctbiglass.com LXCOSESSsSe 


“When Only The Original Will Do!” 1-888-966-3937 








To be Installed 
atm 
™ pe. 
Save Your Historic Windows with 
High-Tech Interior Storm Windows 


Installed 


Innerglass® window systems, LLC 


stormwindows.com ¢ 800.743.6207 





sound proofing 


STOP STREET NOISE with custom glass 
interior storm windows, residential and 
commercial. Innerglass Window Systems 
(860) 651-3951 www.stormwindows.com 





MARKETPLACE ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.75 per word, 15 word minimum. 
All hyphenated words and phone numbers 
count as two words. Black and white display 
advertisements begin at $175 per inch; color 
display ads begin at $200 per inch. 


FREQUENCY DISCOUNTS 
12 months = 20% discount 
6 months = 15% discount 
3 months = 10% discount 


PAYMENTS: All advertisements are sold 
on a prepayment basis. Acceptable forms 
of payment are: Check, Money Order, Visa, 
MasterCard, and American Express. 
DEADLINES: Materials should be received by 
the 25th of the second month preceding the 
issue (for example, May 25 for July) 
ADDRESS CORRESPONDENCE: 

David Martin, Classified Advertising 

Department 

CONNECTICUT Magazine 

100 Gando Drive, New Haven, CT 06513 

Phone: (203) 789-5394 

Fax: (203) 789-5255 

Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com 
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Straight Up: Single Ticket 


$75 


Straight Up with a Twist! 
Single Ticket 
EARLY ADMISSION 


$100 


The Perfect Martini Experience 
TWO Tickets 


$500 


Includes 
2 Early Admission Tickets 


2 Stemless Martini 
Competition glasses 


A hotel room at Foxwoods 
for the night on June 23 


Complimentary transportation 
from the hotel and back 


Designated Driver: 
Single Ticket 


$30 
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schmooze: 


foodschmooze.org 


RTINI Ge 
COMPETITIG 


2016 Faith Middleton Food Schmooze® 
Martini Competition 
Thursday, June 23, 2016 6-9 p.m. 








The Mashantucket Pequot Museum & Research Center 
110 Pequot Trail | Mashantucket, CT 06338 


Join hundreds of passionate foodies and mixology enthusiasts for 
the food and cocktail event of the year. Attendees will vote for their 
favorite drinks, and the winner will be named the Official Martini of 
the Food Schmooze®! 


Visit ctmartini.org for more information and to 
purchase tickets. 


Must be 21+ to attend. Please drink responsibly. 


MASHANTUCKET 
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Made in Connecticut Il 

Thursday, May 19 at 8 p.m. 

CPTV explores the ingenuity and innovation of 
Connecticut's manufacturing industry. 








@ 





CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 


PRESIDENT’S 


MESSAGE 





Everyone loves a good sequel. That's why we at the Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 
(CPBN) are pleased to announce that this May brings the premiere of Made in Connecticut II 
This new documentary takes viewers inside even more Connecticut companies that are 
helping to ensure that our state remains a center of manufacturing and innovation. 


The original Made in Connecticutdocumentary premiered in October 2014, accompanying 
the launch of our multi-platform initiative of the same name. Today our Made in Connecticut 
initiative is still going strong, featuring special reports airing on both Connecticut Public Radio 
(WNPR) and Connecticut Public Television (CPTV). These reports explore how manufacturing 
creates jobs and provides value to Connecticut's economy, and how science, technology, and 
innovation continue to transform manufacturing endeavors both locally and around the world. 


Now our exploration of these timely topics expands with Made in Connecticut //, premiering on 


CPTV on Thursday, May 19 at 8 p.m., with an encore broadcast on Monday, May 23 at 10 p.m. 


Emmy Award-winning journalist Christina DeFranco returns to produce and host the 
documentary. Follow her on tours of Connecticut companies that produce everything from 
handcrafted spirits (Hartford Flavor Company and Litchfield Distillery), to heavy-duty cellar 
doors (Gordon Corporation), to timber framing for homes and commercial projects 

(Great Country Timber Frames). 


Learn about the fascinating processes by which these and many other Connecticut-made 
goods are manufactured. Plus, meet some of the people involved in those processes, and 
discover how these businesses are making their mark on the Nutmeg State and beyond! 
We hope you will join us for Made in Connecticut Ii for more information on the film, see our 
feature story in this issue. 


In order to explore and celebrate Connecticut — including its small businesses, its people, 
and all the unique aspects that make it so special — we require support. We thank you, our 
members, for providing that support, and for helping to make exciting initiatives like Made in 
Connecticut possible. 


Jerry Franklin 
President and CEO, Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 





cpb 


cptv|wnpr 
"What's On!" 


is published monthly as a supplement in Connecticut Magazine by 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network, 1049 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, CT 06105. Connecticut Magazine, 100 Gando Drive, New 
Haven, CT 06513, is published monthly by Digital First Media, 
Lower Makefield Corporate Center; 790 Township Line Road, 3rd 
Floor, Yardley, PA 19067. Editorial content for What's On!”, the 
16-page program guide devoted to CPTV and WNPR, is determined 
by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), a nonprofit 
corporation chartered by the state of Connecticut. 


TRUSTEES: 

Jeffrey S. Hoffman/Chair, Tom Bornes/Vice Chair, Brian A. Renstrom 
Nice Chair Joyce Ahrens, Tim Bannon, Robert Blocker, Francisco L. 
Borges, Paul Bucha, Gregory Butler, Christopher Campbell, Gayle 
Copazzalo, Amold Chase, Daniel Gown, Christopher Dadlez, Arthur 
Diedrick, Maryam Elahi, Jeffrey Floks, Jerry Franklin (ex officio), Lynn 
Fusco, Peter G. Kelly, Thea Montanez, William Nickerson, George 
Norfleet, Michael Parker, Faye Preston, Michael Price, Eugene M. 
Solorio, Laura Lee Simon (emerita) 

John Soto, E. Roger Williams, Jay Youngling, Michael Zebarth 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: 

Radho Radhakrishnon/Co-Chair, Elaine Elisabeth Barrie, Tanya 
Shriver Castiglione, Linda Covanaugh, Rocio Chang, Angie Chatman, 
Torah S. Cherry, Trillon Dukes, Aaron Frankel, Henry Link, Mory 
Katherine Long, Francis Peters, Kay Rahardjo, Natasha Samuels, 
Meher Shulman, Kerrie Sullivan, Maisa Tisdale, Steven H. Werlin 


MEMBERSHIP AND PROGRAM 
INFORMATION: 

Call: 860.275.7550 

E-mail: audiencecare@ cptv.org 


Membership starts at $40 per year. 
EDITORIAL STAFF: 


Editor: Lauren Rosenthal 
Senior Art Director: Todd Gray 
Contributors: Emily Caswell, Allison McLellan 








wnpr 


“Giving you something new to laugh 
about in your car and talk about over 
dinner...” 


Weekdays at 1 and 8 p.m. 
Live streaming at WNPR.org. 


Sign up for WNPR's 
e-newsletter for updates on 
your favorite WNPR shows. 
Visit WNPR.org. 


Sponsored by: 
WISDOM HOUSE 


RETREAT & CONFERENCE CENTER 


The Smarter Choice for Care 


(MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
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| work in the Media 

Lab and train 

college interns in 

video production and journalism. They produce their own shows or 
their own stories, and | facilitate that. With the high school students, 
| teach a youth radio class. [That includes] how to find news pegs, 
how to make your story relevant, how to find sources, and then the 
technicalities. It's really fun! 





| was raised in an impoverished environment. A lot of the time 
| would see horrible things happen and it just wasn't broadcast — no one really cared to tell 
the stories in my neighborhood. | went to school for journalism [because] | wanted to get into 
somewhere that would allow me to give someone a voice. 


| like exposing injustice. | want to bring that to light and give someone a voice to allow people 
to understand them. | want people to consider everyone's journey before they judge them. 


lf you want something, go get it. It doesn’t matter if you have all these barriers; fight through it. | 
know in my experience that it isn't impossible to achieve what you want. 


WEEKOAy aneMOONS OUTING AN IMINGS LONSIMETEN, WINin\ EXMOTes 
FONMECUCHT NEWS NEAINES PENINENt 10 On State annireqion: 












wn Dr NEWS REPORTS IN THE PM. 
Tune in to WNPR weekdays 
at 4:04, 5:04, and 6:04 p.m. 


for Connecticut news you Funding provided by: 


ialelemelae need to know. 






, JERRY ROSENFELD, D.D.S. 
Thought-provoking _ a 
In-depth Laser and Cosmetic Dentistry 
Relevant to Connecticut 








EXPLORING THE STATE OF 


& MANUFACTURING IN THE 


ll 


Many Connecticut citizens believe manufacturing in the 
state is in decline, and national polls show that teens 
aren't interested in manufacturing careers. Most will be 
interested to know, however, that manufacturing jobs 

in Connecticut pay 50% more than non-manufacturing 
jobs, and there is a steady demand for skilled workers 
in new, high-tech manufacturing facilities. Connecticut 
Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN) has been shining 
a light on this critical market sector through the Made in 
Connecticut initiative since 2014. CPTV will present the 
continuation of this story this May, with the premiere of 
an original documentary about the role of innovation in 
companies thriving in the state. Made in Connecticut Il 
premieres Thursday, May 19 at 8 p.m. on CPTV. 





Hosted by Emmy Award-winning producer Christina 
DeFranco, the latest edition to the Made in Connecticut 
canon will also feature reports via social media, web, 
and WNPR. CPBN recently spoke with DeFranco about 
her involvement in the initiative, the companies she has 
visited, and what she has learned about manufacturing 
in Connecticut this time around. 


Q: What is the history of your involvement with this 
initiative? 

DeFranco: Back in March of 2014 | was asked to 
produce eight segments that would be combined into a 
documentary in October 2014. My personal goal was 
to cover as much territory as possible: selecting diverse 
companies from different industries and different 
geographic locations. In the first show, we covered 
companies specializing in jet aviation, biomedicine, 
biotechnology, food, and sports. These companies have 
had a long history in this state — they have had to 
reinvent themselves to stay in business. 


We would like to thank our sponsors who help fund the 
Made in Connecticut initiative: 


John Soto and Space-Craft Manufacturing, Inc., 

Pratt & Whitney, Barnes Group Inc., Webster Bank, Airbus, The 
Hartford Courant, UCONN School of Engineering, ACMT Inc., 
Hoffman Auto Group, and Kaman. 





NUTMEG STATE 


Q: What can you tell us about what will be covered 
in Made in Connecticut If? 








DeFranco: In this coming documentary, we are featuring 
a more diverse range of companies in industries that we 
didn't cover in the first go around - handcrafted spirits, 
textiles and fashion, music, building/construction, aviation 
testing, and heavy duty industrial organizations. 


Q: A large emphasis in this edition of Made in 
Connecticut seems to be on growing the future 
workforce in the state. What did you learn about 
the connection between manufacturing and the 
creation of jobs? 


DeFranco: | spent an afternoon in a Precision Machining 
class at Platt Technical High School in Milford where 
they are training students on high tech Computer 
Numerical Control machines. These kids are so proud 
of the specialized skill set that they are learning and will 
likely take advantage of the apprenticeship program 
where they go to work at a local company during the 
school year and actually get paid to learn on the job! 


Made in Connecticut Il premieres Thursday, May 19 
at 8 p.m. on CPTV. More information about the 

Made in Connecticut initiative can be found at 
madeinct.cptv.org. 





t). a MANUFACTURING, INC. 
Pratt & Whitney 


A United Technologies Company 








DeFranco (pictured) and her team traveled 
across the state, exploring the role of inno- 
vation in manufacturing in Connecticut. 
Here are three of the many companies they 
visited to learn how they’ve gotten it right. 








LIQUEUR 


HANDCRAFTED 
















Hartford Flavor Company 


This Hartford-based distillery meets the grow- 
ing demand for natural and gluten free products 
through its line of botanical liqueurs. Flavors 
range from Birch to Cucumber. 


Tene 


Beit ae 


Gordon Cellar Doors 


Based in Southington, Gordon Cellar Doors 
develops, manufactures, and markets all-steel 
basement doors and have become a depend- 
able fixture in many New England homes. 


American Woolen Company 


Located in Stafford Springs, American Woolen 
designs, manufactures, and distributes men’s 
and women’s worsted and woolen fabrics, 
geared towards luxury brands. 
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Tuesday, May 3 at 8 p.m. on CPTV 
Observe Janis Joplin’s life through 
intimate letters and rare footage 

in the first in-depth celebration 

of the iconic rock singer. 

Director Amy Berg presents 

a portrait of a complicated, 
driven, often 
beleaguered artist. 
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Wallander Season 4 on Masterpiece 
Sundays at 9 p.m. beginning May 8 on CPTV 


Kenneth Branagh returns for the fourth and final season of his role as the soul-searching 
Swedish cop based on the character created by best-selling novelist and father of the 
Nordic noir craze, Henning Mankell. 


National Memorial Day Concert 2016 
Sunday, May 29 at 8 p.m. on CPTV 


Join co-hosts Gary Sinise and Joe Mantegna for 
the 27th broadcast of this night of remembrance 
honoring the service and sacrifice of men and 


GENEALOGY 
women in the military. Airing live from the West 


Lawn of the U.S. Capitol before an audience of adsho 


hundreds of thousands, millions at home, and Y ———— 


to troops overseas, special guest performers , ~ : 
include Renee Fleming and Trace Adkins. : + , a 


Genealogy Roadshow 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m. beginning May 17 
on CPTV 


Follow a diverse cast of participants on an 
emotional journey that uses history and sci- 
ence to uncover their fascinating family stories. 
The program features participants from six 
American cities — Albuquerque, Miami, Hous- 
ton, Boston, Providence and Los Angeles — 
who want to explore a genealogical mystery. 













HIGHLIGHTS 











NOVA 


Operation Lighthouse Rescue 
Wednesday, May 4 at 9 p.m. on CPTV 
The Gay Head Lighthouse, a historic 
landmark perched high on the cliffs of 
Martha's Vineyard, is soon to become the 
next victim of the ocean's relentless erosion 
of the island's cliffs. Join engineers as they 
race to rescue this national treasure. 
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Cleopatra’s Lost Tomb 
Tuesday, May 17 at 9 p.m. 

on CPTV 

Join Kathleen Martinez, criminal 
lawyer turned maverick archaeolo- 
gist, as she searches for Cleopa- 
tra’s lost tomb. Very little evidence 
remains of Egypt's last queen, but 
a radical new theory has led 
Martinez to discover incredible 
artifacts, a network of mysterious 
tunnels, and even a vast city of 
the dead dated to the time of the 
Queen and her Ptolemaic dynasty. 
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Independent Lens — Peace Officer 
Monday, May 9 at 10 p.m. on CPTV 
Explore the increasingly militarized state of American police as told through the 
story of William “Dub” Lawrence, a former sheriff who established and trained 
Utah's first SWAT team only to see that same unit kill his son-in-law in a 
controversial standoff 30 years later. 





Genius by Stephen Hawking 

Wednesdays at 9 p.m. and 10 p.m. beginning May 18 on CPTV 

In this six-part series, renowned scientist Stephen Hawking presents three ordi- 
nary people with a series of physical and mental challenges to show them how to 
think like a genius. Through the use of large-scale experiments and remarkable 
demonstrations, the program decodes the mysteries of evolutionary biology, astro- 
physics, and quantum mechanics. 
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Site a RS” Connecticut Shares Why 
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Film, television, and theater actor 
Bill Raymond appears as 
Dr. Carroll in the upcoming CPTV 
original series 7he Cobblestone 
sisal i Z Corridor, set at an elite prepara- 
Mae ia ) tory school. Raymond, who has 
ft ea A : long had a connection with the 
ice am Connecticut arts scene, has performed 
; 7 as Ebenezer Scrooge in the Hartford 
Stage production of Charles Dickens's A 
Christmas Carol since 1998. One year, 
he shared the stage with Erik Bloomquist, 
who played the role of Peter Cratchit, 
and now serves as director, writer, and 
star of The Cobblestone Corridor. Over 
the years, the two stayed in touch. “He 
shared the script [for Cobb/estone] with 
; me, and | was so impressed with how it 
ds . we | was both academic and funny,” Raymond 


oes MARK Th ao said. “When he asked if | would play the 
THERES ALWAYS PMR ADs THE STORY co | role of Dr. Carroll, | was delighted to ac- 


“ } > : 
od | cept.” 
| 6: , 
L : Throughout the course of filming, 
: ; ‘ Raymond was also struck by the cast 
) and crew's sense of professionalism 
: 2 and efficiency. Raymond explained, 
\ ¢ “Our cinematographer, cast members, 
4 oo a. ; ea ie 


crew — they are all so talented and 
thoughtful about each line, each lighting 
choice. It made filming quite a joy.” 
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The Cobblestone Corridor premieres this 


: fallon CPTV, just in time for Raymond to 
} \ fee)ay) IRIGINAT CEH IES “ begin preparing for his next season in 
| Bape A 


Christmas Carol. 





Sundays at 10 p.m. 
on WNPR 


Made possible by the Richard P. Garmany Fund 
at Hartford Foundation for Public Giving 





Hartford Foundation 





CPIV 
HISTORY 


In May, 23 years ago, the Connecticut Humanities 
Council recognized Connecticut Public Television with 
the 1993 Wilbur Cross Award. Marking CPTV’s “many 
years of dedication to programs that bring the rich 
history and cultural heritage of Connecticut and [the] 
country to a wide public audience,’ the award is the 
highest honor given by Connecticut Humanities. 


Popular programs that reflected CPTV’s history of 
strong commitment to local programming included 
ARTSWEEkK, On the Record, and Sports Talk, all of 
which had debuted in 1987, celebrating CPTV’s 25 
years on air that year. Today, CPTV continues 
chronicling Connecticut's legacy through programs 
such as Made in Connecticut, which dives into the 
modern, innovative manufacturing at Connecticut 
companies, and /he Kate, a new national music series 
featuring enterprising performances at Old Saybrook’s 
Katharine Hepburn Cultural Arts Center. 





ALL THINGS 
GORE 








This September, tour Italy with WNPR’s Faith 
Middleton, host of the Faith Middleton Food 


Schmooze®, and Carla's Pasta. Travel to 
Carla Squatrito’s home town, and join Faith as 
she tastes her way through Piemonte, Italy. 
Destinations will include Winery Braida, Turin, 


and Genova. 


For complete details, including pricing, 
itineraries, and hotel accommodations, please 


contact Jennifer Moore at jmoore@cpbn.org. 
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Understanding Connecticut's 
Opioid Epidemic 


Over the past six years, heroin use has almost doubled. The Center for Disease Control 
and Prevention has found that drug overdoses have surpassed traffic accidents as the 
leading cause of deaths in the United States. Just this March, the Senate passed the 
Comprehensive Addiction and Recovery Act of 2016—a law that would improve 
prescription drug monitoring programs, among other progressive steps towards 
assisting addicts. 


The issue of addiction is becoming increasingly hard to ignore, and heroin and opioid 
risks are rising across the country—including in Connecticut. Given the epidemic, WWNPR’s 
newsroom has been working to understand both the nature of addiction and the people 
who deal with it. For years, reporters have chronicled Connecticut's opioid epidemic with 
stories on families coping with adolescent drug use, the overcrowding of rehabilitation 
centers, and changing policies to save lives. 


A WNPR journalist who has covered these various topics is Patrick Skahill, who recently 
investigated the issue of leftover prescription pills. He says, “People are out there and 
are willing to talk about it. It's an issue that's affecting many—I think more than one would 
think.” 


As the drug use problem gets worse, the newsroom decided it was time to come together 
in one collaborative effort to further examine the issue of addiction in Connecticut. 
Currently, WWNPR's reporting staff are planning a coordinated series to bring the investiga- 
tive efforts to one space for VWNPR listeners. Possible new topics to be explored are the 
science of addiction, the crossover from opioid drugs to heroin, the role of law enforce- 
ment, treatment for people living with addiction behind bars, and how we talk about addic- 
tion. 


Jeff Cohen is one of WNPR’'s reporters interested in presenting the nuanced perspec- 
tives of opioid addiction. His related work includes a national NPR story discussing new 
research on the relationship between an infant born with opioid withdrawal symptoms 
and its mother — and how that is changing nursing culture. 
On the team’s upcoming project, he says, 
“Our goal as a newsroom 

is to take a broader look at the story 

from a variety of angles. [We want] 

our audience to come away with a 
deeper understanding of the issue.” 






In the upcoming weeks, the WNPR 
news team will be working together to push this project forward. 
Skahill continues, “We're trying to tell human stories that are 
bigger, more encompassing, and can actually move » 
this conversation in a new and interesting kind of way.” 4 7 
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For more stories like these, visit wnpr.org. 
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Arthur and Friends Face New Challenges 
This May on CPTV Kids 


Everyone’s favorite aardvark is back for a week of new episodes of Arthur starting May 23. The 
WN(2- Mere) aves [ele(-.-MuTitamial-Milar-imel-\MleMl/ [em ac-liellleam-Migl ice mel e-le(-Mei-\-t-Molm-Vatalelm-laleMalMia(clalee 
Meanwhile, D.W. and Bud prepare to enter kindergarten, and Muffy and Francine contemplate 





how spending the summer away from re 
each other will affect their friendship. : 








Thomas & Friends and 
Super Why! also return with 
FAN -1-) @e) mals Va) e) [tele (-t 
beginning May 9. 


CPTV Kids is sponsored by: 


Cota 
PHYSICIANS 


ProHealthMD.com 








G@Z7=>, Meet PBS Kids’ Curious George 


a at the Connecticut Science Center’s Spring Fling Jungle! 
* | ] Saturday, May 7 & 
‘Golalat-adiaeys Sunday, May 8 


Science Center Ie 41 AM-3 PM 


cotvKids 


BEL <—- igl o Comial—mleiarel(-m-lare 
meet PBS Kids’ superstar 
Curious George at the 
Connecticut Science Center's 
Spring Fling. Join us Saturday, 
May 7 and Sunday, May 8 and 
have fun with live animals, jungle 
(olg- | itu 9) 810) (Om olole)inme-l ale manic) ie 
You can even meet Curious 
George, free with the purchase 
of General Admission or Science 
Center membership. Kids under 
three are always free. 





CTScienceCenter.org 








Photos by 
Chion Wolf 














Hartford residents and participants of 7he Radius 
Project gathered at the Artists Collective in March 
to celebrate the new WNPR podcast series 
focusing on Connecticut's capitol city. In the 
five-episode series, co-hosts Julia Pistell and 
Jamil Ragland map Hartford in a new way, 
searching for perspective on the city — its 
beauties, its issues, and most importantly its 
people. Storytellers, producers, creators, and 
supporters of the series were honored at the 
reception. 


To listen to the podcasts and view an extensive 
photo gallery from the areas discussed, please 
visit radiusproject.org. 





INGREDIENTS: 

1/2 cup green pepper, finely diced 
3/4 cup yellow onion, finely diced 
2 tablespoons hoisin sauce 

1 1/2 teaspoons seasoned salt 

1 1/2 teaspoons garlic, minced 

2 pounds pork, ground 


8 pieces pineapple, unsweetened, 


sliced, drained 
8 strips bacon 
8 hamburger buns 











HOW TO MAKE IT: 


Pan fry eight strips of bacon until crisp and set 
aside. 


In a large bowl, combine the first six ingredi- 
ents. Crumble the ground pork into the bowl 
and mix well. Shape the meat into 8 burgers, 
pressing the center of each patty with your 
thumb to make a slight indentation. (This keeps 
the burger from puffing up on the grill and cook- 
ing unevenly.) 


Pour oil onto a paper towel and using tongs, oil 
the grill grate, if grilling. Place pineapple slices 
on grill along with burgers. Flip pineapple so 
that both sides have nice brown grill marks. 
Set aside. Cook burgers to desired doneness, 
about five minutes per side, usually. 


Place the grilled or broiled burgers on buns, 
add grilled pineapple and two bacon strips per 
burger. 


NOTE: If you want to kick up the heat, add 
Frank's Hot Sauce to the meat mixture. To add 
decadence, serve each burger with a slice of 
Swiss cheese. 





Make it tropical, and I'm all in. 
Bring on the drinks with 
umbrellas, the slide guitar or 
Miami salsa music, and think food 
inspired by palm trees and surf 
boards. That's what prompted me 
to create a Grilled Tropical Pork 
Burger studded with chunks of 
pineapple, a few spicy Asian 
ingredients, and crispy bacon, all 
of which adds up to a sweet and 
sour experience both kids and 


grownups Can enjoy. 


lf you're the type who likes to hear 
the sentence, “Please combine the 
first whatever number of 
ingredients, this is made for you. 
The only tiny amount of extra work 
is frying up a few strips of bacon 
until they're crispy. 


NOTE: If you don't feel like 
grilling, do these in a fry pan 
or under a broiler. 


Frith 
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Isabella Beecher Hooker: 
Mother, Medium, Suttragist 


Isabella Beecher Hooker could feel it: 
Change was in the air, or rather, the ether. 
It was 1876, and the younger, less famous 
half-sister of Harriet Beecher Stowe, author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, felt a stirring in the 
spirit world. By year’s end she believed she 
would be called to the presidency of a ma- 
triarchal government, which would spread 
from the United States across the world, 
and ultimately be merged with the king- 
dom of Christ. 

On New Year’s Eve of that year, she 
organized a party to welcome the new world 
order at she and her husband’s home in 
the famous Nook Farm neighborhood of 
Hartford. Those expected to attend included 
influential neighbors such as the Gillette 
family and Mark Twain. 

Zee 

It's safe to say Isabella, who was born in 
Litchfield in 1822 and was the daughter of 
the famous preacher Lyman Beecher, saw 
things that weren't there. She regularly 
communed with the dead, 
including her deceased 
mother. She believed that 
the power of a medium 
could be sensed, and once, 
while feeling the eyes of her 
nephew William Gillette — 
later famous for portraying 
Sherlock Holmes and building 
Gillette Castle — proclaimed 
he had the potential to be 
a great medium. A notion 
considered equally as “crazy” at 
the time, she believed women 
should enjoy the same rights 
as men, and fought tirelessly 
to make that happen, lecturing 
across the country and lobbying 
on the local and national level. She was also 
a friend and sister-in-arms to major figures 
in the suffragist movement like Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

In Connecticut Magazine in May 1905, 
Isabella, then 83, explained that her passion 
for women’s rights was partially inspired 
by the profound cultural impact her sister’s 
writing had before the Civil War. “My 
sister's book, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which 
first appeared as a serial in an anti-slavery 
paper published in Washington, had such 
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an influence in the abolition cause that it 
gave me an incentive to do the best I could 
to emancipate women.” 

Susan Campbell, author of Tempest 
Tossed The Spirit of Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
said: “She was tenacious. She was articulate. 
She didn’t bend and she didn’t bow and 
she didn't let public censure keep her from 
pushing toward her goal.” 

In 1868, shortly after the Civil War, Isabella 
wrote a famous treatise on women’s rights 
entitled “A Mother's Letter to Her Daughter 
on Woman Suffrage.” In the work she argued 
that motherhood prepared women for political 
involvement. She also talked about how 
women critical of the status quo would endure 
personal insult, but urged action nevertheless. 
“Is it not the duty, then, of the women of 
this day, as a part of their contribution to 
human progress, to maintain this doctrine of 
individual freedom and responsibility, even at 
some cost to their personal comfort?” 

She participated in 
the founding of the New 
England Woman Suffrage 
Association and founded 
the Connecticut Women 
Association and Society 

for the Study of Political 

Science. With the help of 
her lawyer husband, John 

Hooker, she wrote a bill 

that provided married 

women with property 
rights in Connecticut. 

Though this bill was re- 

jected at first, she kept 

on presenting it until it 

passed in 1877. 

Isabella endured 
criticism for her staunch political advocacy 
as well as the intensity of her belief in 
spiritualism. “Many people dabbled in 
spiritualism, including Mark Twain, who 
made part of his living poking fun at 
spiritualism — which is weird because 
his wife actually was healed once by a 
spiritualist when she was young, but Isabella 
never dabbled, in anything,” Campbell says. 
“I think she may have made people, certainly 
Mark Twain and his ilk, uncomfortable 
because she wasn't very good at staying 
within the boundaries set for her.” 


COURTESY SUSAN CAMPBELL 
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On New Year's Eve the night before 1877, 
many guests came to Isabella and John’s 
house; among them were Twain and several 
mediums who had came to partake in the 
spiritual event Isabella had foretold. Some 
in attendance were frightened, worried 
what the new world Isabella had foretold 
would bring. But at the stroke of midnight, 
Isabella was not summoned by Christ or 
an emissary of his to lead a new society. 
Instead, nothing happened. 

Afterward, John, himself an outspoken 
proponent of spiritualism, was angry at 
the embarrassment his wife had caused. 
But Isabella bristled at his accusations that 
she was going crazy. “Simply because I am 
investigating phenomena that claim the at- 
tention of the whole scientific world ... now 
you dare to call me insane,” she would recall 
in her diary. 

She had a point. She may have been 
wrong about her role in the new world and 
her imminent ascension to leadership, but 
change was indeed in the air, and when it 
came to women’s rights, Isabella really did 
see the future. Lad 
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Upcoming Events 


Sun., May 2 2016 Sat., May 14, 2016 
Mother's Day Brunch | Adam Oliensis 


Seatings from 9:00am - 4:30pm , The #1 Comedian in New York! 





Behind Every Great Home 
is an... 
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